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HISTORICAL 



CENTRAL QUEENSLAND looms largely in Australia's 
story of discovery. For Port Curtis was claimed the 
distinction of being the limit of the south-western 
voyage of de Quiros, the Spanish navigator, in 1606, and 
thus the first point of arrival on the eastern shores of the 
Continent; but this is discounted by a leading authority on 
the coastal history of Queensland. It is of interest, however, 
that the first survey party traversing Auckland Hill, Glad- 
stone, in the early fifties found the face of a man splendidly 
carved on the rock, though unfortunately the date and the 
inscription were not decipherable. 




ENTRANCE TO GRACEMERE HOMESTEAD. 
Heme of the Archers, original settlers in Central Queensland. 

The first landing of the British in Queensland by Captain 
Cook was at Round Hill Head, the southern point of Bustard 
Bay, on May 24, 1770. Flinders followed in exploration of 
the Queensland coast, naming Port Curtis. Oxley later 
visited Port Curtis, which was the scene of an attempt — 
frustrated by a change in the British Government — to form 
a new colony under Lt. -Colonel Barney, in 1847. The town 
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GOONDOON ST., GLADSTONE. 
(Harbour in background) 
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EAST STREET, ROCK HAMPTON. 
With municipal buses about to leave tor Suburbs. 



of Gladstone eventually grew near the line of this enterprise. 
Sir Maurice O'Connell was appointed Government Represen- 
tative at Gladstone in 1854. 

In 1851-2 the Upper Dawson region was occupied and 
settlement had advanced northwards from the Burnett Dis- 
trict into what is now Central Queensland. Then came the 
discovery of the great Fitzroy River and the splendid pastoral 
lands radiating from what is now the city of Rockhampton. 

Dr. Leichhardt, explorer, in 1844 crossed the Dawson, 
Mackenzie and Isaacs rivers and on his return informed the 
Archer Brothers, then settled in the Burnett District, of his 
discoveries. In 1853 Charles and William Archer went from 
Rannes, then the most northerly station and situated 67 
miles southwest from Rockhampton, on an exploring expedi- 
tion. Leichhardt had informed them that in his view the 
Dawson and Mackenzie would ultimately be found to join 
and form one large river. To find this river was the aim of 
the Archer Expedition. This they eventually did, and they 
named it the Fitzroy, in honour of the then Governor, Sir 
Charles Fitzroy. 

In 1855 a party headed by William Archer left the Burnett for Central 
Queensland, with several thousand sheep, bullock teams, and horses, and 
made the head station of the new settlement, at Gracemere, six miles from 
Rockhampton. The land taken up by the Archers extended from Bajool 
scrub to Morinish, with the Fitzroy for 70 miles as a boundary. 

The first load of wool was taken down the Fitzroy for transportation 
to Sydney in November, 1855. Whilst Charles Archer was establishing the 
settlement at Gracemere, Colin Archer, his brother, had a cutter built in 




GENERAL VIEW OF MT. MORGAN TOWNSHIP, 
Taken from Mine Workings. 
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Maryborough to convey supplies to the party at Gracemere. This vessel, 
the Elida, was the first to navigate the Fitzroy River, and never was a more 
welcome event to the settlers than her arrival. 

Next arrivals were the Elliotts, who settled in Canoona. Mr. W. K. 
Wiseman, Commissioner of Lands, visited Gracemere, and he and Charles 
Archer chose the site of the future town, naming it Rockhampton. In 
April, 1856, W. M. Risien, second in command of the Archer party, took 
the first census of the district. There were only the Archers and their 
party and the Elliotts and their employees, and they totalled 35 in all. 

About the middle of 1856 Richard Palmer established the first store; 
the following year the Bush Inn, Rockhampton's first public house, was 
opened by R. A. Parker. In 1857 pastoral settlement increased with the 
taking up of country by new settlers, but in 1858 (January) Rockhampton's 
population was doubled by the arrival of four travellers, and the only two 
buildings were Palmer's store and the Bush Inn. A year later the whole 
place was a mass of tents, the river was full of steamers and all manner of 
craft, and the place was humming with the presence of thousands of people. 
This change was brought about by the discovery of gold at Canoona in 1858. 

The Canoona rush was a tragic failure but it gave the town of Rock- 
hampton a powerful impetus. In 1860 it was declared a municipality and 
the discovery of gold and copper at Peak Downs the following year gave 
further impetus to its development. Meanwhile the permanent settlement 
on this vast and rich pastoral territory went steadily on as flocks and herds 
multiplied and were pushed west and still further west, over ranges and 
across wide plains, stretching for hundreds of miles. 

Apart from the abiding wealth of the great pastoral and agricultural 
territories, the discovery of the Mt. Morgan mining field was the biggest 
single incident to extend and ccnfirm Central Queensland's prosperity. 
Other rich mineral finds occurred in various parts' of the district, including 
gem fields in the Anakie district, whilst the presence of huge coal deposits 
were revealed. 



There is now in process what may be described as the third phase in 
the development of Central Queensland. The first phase was represented 
by the pastoral settlement which followed the trail of the explorers. The 
second was the mineral discoveries which gave a fillip to population and 
stimulated commercial enterprise. 

The third phase is concerned with ihe exploitation of the latent wealth 
which has long been known to exist, but has remained dormant through 
lack of capital and enterprise — due in large measure to the sparse population 
— to bring it into use. The coming of the British Food Mission has re- 
vealed, and is about to bring into production, a vast tract of agricultural 
land equal to anything in Australia, and capable of immense productivity. 
The chronic shortage of ccal for domestic and industrial use that has de- 
veloped throughout Australia has turned attention of investors and govern- 
ments to the Central Queensland ccal deposits as a source of supply both 
for home needs and the fostering of an export trade. The fuller utilisation 
of the district's water resources and land improvements is being recognised 
as a sure means cf getting greater production in the livestock industry. The 
possibilities that reside in the large scale quest for flow oil in the district 
call for little imagination. 

All these things point to a big increase in the population, wealth pro- 
duction and importance of Central Queensland. 
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AREAS AND BOUNDARIES 



UNIQUE SIGNPOST 
on Rcckhampton — Mt. Morgan Road 



Central Queensland has 212,224 square miles of the State 
of Queensland's 670,500 square miles (429,120,000 acres, or 
nearly a third). Its situation is between latitude 21 and 26 
deg. south and longitude 153 and 138 deg. east. The tropic 
of Capricorn passes just below Rockhampton, the Division's 
chief commercial centre, and through Longreach. 

The boundaries of Central Queensland are set out in the 
Real Property (Local Registries) Act of 1887 as follows : 

The southern boundary commences on the east coast at 
the mouth of the Kolan River and is bounded thence on the 
south by the northern watershed of that river westerly to 
the Dawes Range; thence by that range and the range form- 
ing the northern and western watersheds of the Rawbelle 
River and its tributaries westerly and southerly to their junc- 
tion with the southern watershed of Ross and Cracow Creeks; 
by that watershed westerly to the Dawson River; by that river 
downwards to Bigge Range; by that range westerly to Car- 
narvon Range; by that range westerly to the Great Dividing 
Range; by that range westerly 
to the Warrego Range; by 
that range westerly to the 
Cheviot Range; by that range 
north-westerly and westerly to 
the confluence of the Thom- 
son and Barcoo Rivers; thence 
by a line due west to the 
western boundary of the State 
south of the twenty-fifth 
parallel of latitude. The 
western boundary extends in a 
direct line northwards from 
south of the twenty-fifth 
parallel of latitude to the 
twenty-first parallel of lati- 
tude. 

The northern boundary 
commences at the lastnamed 
parallel easterly to its inter- 
section with the Selwyn 
Range; thence by that range, 
Kirby's Range, and the range 
formino the southern water- 




shed of the Flinders River and its tributaries in a general 
easterly direction again to the twenty-first parallel of lati- 
tude; thence by that parallel easterly to the Great Dividing 
Range; by that range southerly to its junction with the 
southern watershed of the Cape River; by that watershed 
easterly to the confluence of the Belyando and Suttor Rivers; 
thence by that Suttor River upwards to its head in the Leich- 
hardt Range; thence by that range and the northern water- 
shed of Funnel Creek and its tributaries easterly and southerly 
to a spur forming the watershed separating the waters of 
Marion and Rocky Dam Creeks; thence by that watershed 
north-easterly to Cape Palmerston on the east coast of the 
State; thence by a line eastward to the eastern boundary of 
the State; thence on the east by the lastnamed boundary 
southerly to Sandy Cape, and again on the south by a line 
westerly to the point of commencement, inclusive of all 
islands adjacant thereto south of the latitude of Cape Palmer- 
ston and north of the latitude of Sandy Cape. 




TYPICAL CENTRAL QUEENSLAND COASTLINE. 
Sandy Beaches and Safe Bathing. 
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CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 



With a breadth of 725 to 900 miles, Central Queensland's climate 
naturally varies considerably from the coastal type, in which the tempera- 
ture is subject to humid influences due to heavy rainfall as well as nearness 
to the ocean, to the semi-ccntinental diyness enhanced by an increasingly 
lighter rainfall as the border of the Northern Territory or Central Australia 
is reached. Differences caused by latitude are small, for Central Queens- 
land is contained within the 22nd to 26th parallels, and averages only 250 
miles from north to south. 

Local conditions, of course, have special determining influences, but 
as in the other divisions of Queensland there are three main types of 
climate. The coastal area is even in temperature with considerable mois- 
ture, but hot days in summer are usually followed by sea breezes which 
ensure cool nights. Inland a second type of climate succeeds, and 
becomes more marked according to distance from the coast and height 
above sea-level. It is dryer and generally cooler, though the extremes 
between winter cold and and summer heat are greater. The far West 
climate finds summer and winter weather conditions with still greater 
ranges, and the lower rainfall assists materially to produce dryness of 
atmosphere, which in some respects makes the summer reat more tolerable 
and healthier. 

Highlands and tablelands in Central Queensland have a specially 
invigorating climate of their own in all seasons. Summer extends from 
November to February, with the winter period June to the end of August, 
and embracing usually glorious successions of sunshiny days with ex- 
hilarating atmosphere. Snow is practically unknown, but ground frosts 
are common. 

TEMPERATURES. 

Following are the mean shade summer and winter temperatures, based 
on the latest records available, at the undermentioned Central Queensland 
stations (data furnished by the Commonwealth Meteorologist, Melbourne) — 



SUMMER 
(Dec, Jan., Feb. 



STATION 

COASTAL 

Gladstone 

Mount Morgan 
Rcckhampton 
St. Lawrence 
Biloela 



WESTERN 
Barcaldine 
Blackall 

Boulia 

Clermont 

Emerald 

Isisford 

Long reach 
Springsure 

Tambo 

Urandangie 
Winton 



Mean 
Max. 

85.4 
88.1 
89.6 
88.1 
91.1 



95.7 
98.1 
100.5 
93.6 
94.2 
98.2 
98.6 
92.7 
95.2 
100.4 
100.0 



Mean 
Min. 

71.5 
68.5 
71.7 
71.5 
65.8 



72.2 
71.4 
74.7 
69.5 
69.8 
72.4 
72.0 
68.6 
67.7 
73.8 
73.0 



Mean 
Temp. 

78.5 
78.3 
80.6 
79.8 
78.4 



83.9 
84.7 
87.6 
81.5 
82.0 
85.3 
85.3 
80.7 
81.4 
87.1 
86.5 



WINTER 
(June, July, Aug.)_ 

"I I - 

Mean 1 Mean | Mean 
Max. | Min. | Temp. 



72.7 
71.8 
74 8 
74.9 
72.1 



73.5 
72.6 
74.8 
74.3 
74.3 
73.7 
75.2 
72.4 
72.3 
76.7 
77.5 



53.9 
48.8 
52.2 
52.6 
43.1 



47.0 
44.9 
47.5 
44.7 
45.6 
45.8 
45.9 
44.6 
40.7 
47.0 
47.7 



63.3 
60.3 
63.5 
63.7 
56.7 



60.3 
59.7 
61.1 
59.5 
59.9 
59.7 
60.5 
58.5 
56.5 
61.8 
62.6 
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RAINFALL. 



The latest figures, brought to the end of 1942, in most 
cases show variations in rainfall from nearly 60 inches in the 
coast to little more than 10 inches in the Far West, the 
Middle West ranging from 27 to 16 inches. Such is the 
wonderful recuperative power of the Western country that 
it can do with a lighter rainfall than the coastal districts and 
even after a long dry period, two or three weeks after rain 
sees the land smiling again with the bright green of the re- 
markable Mitchell grass, the Flinders and blue grasses and 
various kinds of herbage. 

Following are the latest figures available of average annual 
rainfalls at the chief centres and stations named in Central 
Queensland (data supplied by Commonwealth Meteorologist, 
Melbourne) : — 



RAINFALL. 



Stations 


i No. of 
Years 
Record 


Inches 


Stations 


| No. of 
' Years 
Record 


Inches. 








Western — 






Coastal — 






Contd. — 












Barcald ; ne 


56 


19.70 


Calliope 


28 


36.81 


Blackall 


63 


20.77 


Duaringa 


53 


27.65 


Bogantungan 


55 


26.22 


Emu Park 


56 


42.29 


Boulia 


56 


10.34 


Gladstone 


71 


39.98 


Capella 


44 


22.45 


Gracemere 


42 


32.38 


Camboon 


69 


1 28.18 


Marlborough 


72 


36.03 


Clermont 


72 


26.97 


Many Peaks 


32 


36.04 


Diamantina 






Miriam Vale 


49 


47.00 


Lakes 


53 


10.74 


Mount Larcom 


29 


35.93 


Emerald 


60 


I 24.61 


Mt. Morgan 


47 | 


32.19 


Gindie 


44 


21.55 


Nebo 


70 


29.94 


1 Ifracombe 


43 


! 15.71 


Rockhampton 


72 | 


38.95 


Isisford 


58 


17.73 


Rosedale 


44 


44.75 


Jericho 


42 


I 19.96 


Stanwell 


46 


31.01 


Jundah 


53 


1 13.56 


St. Lawrence 


72 


41.11 


Longreach 


50 


1 16.52 


Westwood 


68 


29.32 


Monkira 


61 


8.80 


Yaamba 


43 


34.32 


Muttaburra 


58 


I 17.20 


Yeppoon 


52 


56.35 


Rolleston 


54 


I 25.62 








Springsure 


74 


26.19 


Western — 






Tambo 


62 


1 21.00 








Tangorin 


49 


15.71 


Alpha 


56 


21.35 


Twin Hills 


51 


| 24.24 


Aramac 


63 


17.62 


Winton 


59 


! 15.90 


Banana 


! 72 


27.45 


I Wowan 


1 21 


1 30.11 
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GEOGRAPHY IN BRIEF 



COASTAL POINTS. 

The maps herewith give Central Queensland's principal 
leatures in physical geography. It has a frontage to the sea 
of 290 miles, and a coastline of double that length. The 
Great Barrier Reef, at the most 100 miles from the coast, 
protects these waters from the full force of the Pacific Ocean, 
and so the broad, deep channel lying between the Reef and 
the mainland is well sheltered, and safe and comfortable 
voyaging is assured for the smallest vessels and largest steam- 
ships. Beginning from the Kolan River, the principal points 
of interest travelling north are Baffle Creek, Lady Elliot Island 
(50 miles off shore), Round Hill Head, Bunker Group, Bus- 
iard Head, Port Curtis, Facing Island, Gatcombe Head, Curtis 




JIM CROW MOUNTAIN, 

A landmark on Rockhampton — Yeppoon Road. 
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COMET RIVER, Central Western Line. 



Island, The Narrows passage between Port Curtis, Port Alma, 
and Broadmount, with Port Curtis Island on the east, Black 
Head, Cape Capricorn, and Cape Keppel (on Curtis Island), 
Port Alma, Fitzroy River entrance, Keppel Group, Water 
Park Point, Cape Manifold, Cape Clinton, Townshend Island 
and Cape Townshend, Shoalwater Bay, Northumberland Is- 
lands, Stanage Point, Long Island, Broadsound, Flat Islands, 
Notch Point, and Cape Palmerston. 

RANGES AND HIGHLANDS. 

. There are three principal mountain ranges or mountain 
chains in Central Queensland, running generally north and 
south. The coastal chain includes the Connor, Broadsound, 
Boomer (north-west from Rockhampton ) , Gogango, Ulam, 
and Calliope Ranges. The Calliope Range is west of Glad- 
stone and joins the Dawes Range, between Callide Valley and 
Upper Burnett, on the southern boundary of Central Queens- 
land. Travelling by the Central-West Railway, the Gogango 
Range is crossed in the Westwood district, 30 miles from 
Rockhampton, the greatest height above sea-level (569 feet) 
being at Huxham Station. The Drummond Range, which 
joins the Main Dividing Range at its southern extension, is 
between Bogantungan, 227 miles from Rockhampton, and 
Pinehill. The top of the range is at Drummond, 1,455 feet 
above sea-level, and the highest point on the Central-West 
Railway. The Main Dividing Range is crossed between Alpha 
and Jericho, 306 miles from Rockhampton. Beta is the high- 
est point of this range, with 1.314 feet. 

There are numerous other ranges and groups of peaks. 
The Gelobera, Dawson, and Expedition Ranges are in the 
south-east, and the Bigge, Carnarvon, and Warrego Ranges 
along the southern boundary of Central Queensland. The 
Denham Range is in the north. In the middle and far West 
the Negri (Jundah district), Mueller, and Cory Ranges (go- 
ing north and north-east) are most prominent. The Peak 
Mountains, north and east from Clermont, are noted for the 
many outstanding peaks. These include Wolfgang, Little 
Wolfgang Peak, Fletcher's Awl, Mounts Rankin, McLaren, 
Stuart, McDonald, and Gilbert's Dome. 

There are many high peaks in the Drummond and Main 
Dividing Ranges. High Double Mountain, in the coastal 
Normanby Range, is 2,545 feet, and Mount Stanley the next 
highest with 2,430 feet. The several extensive tablelands 
include Buckland (south from Springsure) and Black Down 
Plateaux, rising to over 2,000 feet. The Great Dividing 
Range runs right through Central Queensland, and is the most 
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important mountain chain, as its name implies. It separates 
the creeks and rivers running east and north-east from those 
running west by south-west. 

LAKES, RIVERS, AND WATERCOURSES. 

Central Queensland shares with other parts of the State 
the advantage of having an exceptionally large number of , 
rivers and creeks. The lakes are few. Lake Galilee, 55 
miles north-east from Aramac, has an area of 80 square 
miles; the northern end is fresh and the southern salt. Lake 
Buchanan, 60 miles north of Lake Galilee, is salt; area, 50 
square miles. Other lakes include Mueller (soda) and Bar- 
coorah (fresh), east and north-east respectively of Mutta- 
burra; Diamantina, Aramoo, and Koolivoo (fresh) in Bedourie 




ALEXANDRA RAILWAY BRIDGE, FITZROY RIVER, 
Connecting Central and Northern Rail systems. 

(Far-West district). The lakes with largest area are Philippi 
(126 square miles) and Machattie ( 1 20 square miles) south- 
west from Bedourie on the Northern Territory border. Both 
are salt. There are also many large lagoons which retain big 
bodies of water in all weather conditions. 

The Fitzroy, flowing into Keppel Bay, is the most impor- 
tant river. Its length is 520 miles, its main tributaries the 
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Dawson, Comet, Don, Dee, Mackenzie, Isaacs, and Nogoa 
Rivers, ranging from 150 to 310 miles in length, and total 
area drained is 55,603 square miles. The Dawson, the long- 
est tributary, has its source in the Great Dividing Range, in 
Southern Queensland, 50 miles north of Roma. The map of 
Fitzroy River basin illustrates its great size as the largest river 
system on Australia's eastern coast. 

On the coast the Boyne (60 miles) and Calliope, both 
flowing into Port Curtis, Baffle Creek, an important stream, 
and the Kolan River are the chief waterways from Gladstone 
southwards. Styx River (40 miles) empties into Broadsound. 

The Barcoo, Alice, Thomson, Darr, Diamantina, Hamilton, 
Burke, and Georgina are the principal middle and far- 
Western rivers. They run south-westerly, discharging into 
Lake Ey e ' South Australia ) and neighbourhood. The Barcoo, 
Alice, Thomson, and Darr run into Cooper's Creek. The 
length of these watercourses is very considerable, reaching 
approximately 470 miles in the case of the Diamantina. They 
are fed by numerous creeks. East of the Great Dividing 
Range the Belyando River and tributaries, some rising in the 
Drummond Range, has a long course through Central Queens- 
land, and flowing north, joins the Burdekin River (in North 
Queensland), which discharges into Upstart Bay. The Dia- 
mantina, Georgina, and other far-Western rivers, after heavy 
rainfall, spread for many miles over the neighbouring 
country. 




THE THOMSON RIVER, CENTRAL WEST. 
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POPULATION 



The number of people resident in Central Queensland 
on 30th June, 1947, was 104,171, made up of 78,539 in the 
Rockhampton Statistical Division, 20,746 in the Central 
Western Statistical Division and 4,886 in the Far Western 
Statistical Division. These figures are derived from 
the Census held at 30th June, 1947. At the 1933 Census 
the population was given as 99,214, and in 1912 it stood at 
79,332. Greater population is an outstanding need of the 
region. 

The following table, supplied by the Government Statis- 
ticians Office, Rockhampton, gives the Census population in 
the several local authority areas. 



TABLE (1) 

ROCKHAMPTON STATISTICAL CENTRAL-WESTERN 
DIVISION STATISTICAL DIVISION 





Population 




Population 


Local Authority 


30th June, 


Local Authority 


30th June, 


Area. 


1947. 


Area. 


1947. 


Cities — 




Shires — 




Rockhampton 


34,983 


Aramac 


1,590 


Towns — 




Barcaldine 


2,154 


Gladstone 


5,248 


Bauhinia 


1,457 


Shires — 




Belyando 


3,069 


Banana 


7,615 


Blackall 


2,484 


Broadsound 


1,415 


Emerald 


2,241 


Calliope 


3,800 


Ilfracombe 


450 


Duaringa 


1,790 


Jericho 


1,569 


Fitzroy 


3,773 


Longreach 


4,134 


Livingstone 


6,451 


Peak Downs 


716 


Miriam Vale 


1,783 


Tambo 


882 


Monto 


4,276 






Mount Morgan 


4,954 


Total 


20,746 


Taroom 


1,921 






Theodore (not 


incorporated 






in L A. A. 


) 530 







Total 78,539 



FAR-WESTERN STATISTICAL 
DIVISION 

Population 

Local Authority 30th June, 



Area. 1947. 
Shires — 

Barcco 835 

Boulia 676 

Diamantina 222 

Isisford 657 

Winton 2,496 



Total 4,886 
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TRANSPORT SYSTEMS 



Central Queensland is well provided with means of trans- 
port by rail, sea, air and road. Rockhampton, Port Alma 
and Gladstone are the principal ports. Port Alma is the 
principal deep sea harbour for Rockhampton, accommodating 
all vessels of big tonnage. Rockhampton's town wharves are 
fully equipped for the accommodation of inter-state vessels. 
These port facilities are under the control of the Rockhamp- 
ton Harbour Board, which operates the dredger Fitzroy and 
smaller craft and maintains a modern mechanical workshop 
and an efficient staff for the maintenance of river depths. 

Gladstone is admitted to possess one of Australia's best 
natural harbours. Vessels of all tonnages berth at Gladstone 
Harbour wharves, which is also a stopping place for seaplanes 
and a storage depot for the big oil corporations. Gladstone 
also possesses wool dumping and coal loading facilities. All 
port matters are administered by the Gladstone Harbour 
Board. 

Modern aids to shipping security exist at Rockhampton 
and Gladstone. The coast is well marked by lights, and 




ARCHER PARK RAILWAY STATION, ROCKHAMPTON. 
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GLADSTONE JETTY, CENTRAL QUEENSLAND. 




CITY WHARVES, ROCKHAMPTON. 
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manned lights are maintained at Sandy Cape, Lady Elliott 
Island, Bustard Head, Cape Capricorn, Little Sea Hill and 
Pine Islet. Sandy Cape, Bustard Head, Cape Capricorn and 
Sea Hill are connected to the main telegraph systems. 



RAILWAYS. 

The North Coast Railway from Brisbane to Cairns runs 
through Central Queensland connecting it with all the prin- 
cipal lines in Queensland and Australia. The Central Wes- 
tern line has been continued to Winton, and so gives con- 
nection in the north-west with the Northern railway system 
from Townsville, branching at Hughenden. 




CONNOR PARK AERODROME, ROCK HAMPTON. 



Important branch lines are to Lawgi (Callide Valley) 1 17 
miles from Rockhampton; Theodore (Dawson Valley) 148 
miles from Rockhampton; Ridgelands 18 miles; Emu Park 
31 miles; Yeppoon 36 miles; Bajool-Port Alma 16 miles; 
Gladstone to Monto 102 miles; Emerald to Springsure 40 
miles; Emerald to Blair Athol 74 miles; Jericho to Yaraka 
169 miles; Barcaldine-Aramac 41 miles. 

Government lines open for traffic in January 1947 total- 
led 1684.63 miles. An accompanying map will show the 
railway system of the Central Division, radiating from Rock- 
hampton. Total number of Railway Department employees 
in the Division is 1326. 
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ROAD TRANSPORT. 

In addition to the railway the motor car, motor bus and 
road transport for goods are largely used and with the im- 
plementation of a new State Transport Act (passed 1946) 
considerable extension in this field is anticipated. 

Main Roads works are in progress designed to improve 
communication with the Southern and Northern Divisions of 
the State, for the encouragement of the motor tourist. An 
all bitumen surfaced road between Rockhampton and Bris- 
bane is a present objective of Central Queensland tourist and 
commercial organisations. 

A steady and continuous policy of improving road com- 
munication with inland centres is being pursued by the Main 
Roads Commission in collaboration with the local authorities. 

Rockhampton is now included in the Pioneer Tourist Coach services, 
weekly arrivals and departures being scheduled. 

The North-South Defence Road, constructed as a war time measure to 
maintain communications with Northern Australia, traverses a considerable 
area in Central Queensland. 

AERIAL SERVICES. 

Central Queensland is well catered for in the matter of aerial seivices. 
The Rockhampton Aerodrome (Connor Park) enlarged during and since the 
war is rated one of the best in Australia. Regular passenger services with 
the South and North are scheduled daily. Melbourneites wishing to visit 
Rockhampton may leave Essenden 'drome in the early morning and reach 
their destination at mid-afternoon. 




ROAD OUT OF ROCKHAMPTON. 
Leading to Hinterland. 
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LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 



Strategically placed at a railway centre between the vast 
producing regions of the West and North, and the rapidly 
growing consuming divisions in the South, Rockhampton is 
destined to become probably the greatest livestock market 
in Australia, holding a key position in the handling and mar- 
keting of cattle, sheep and pigs. The time is not far distant 
when Central Queensland will maintain a regular weekly 
chilled meat trade with southern ports. 

Central Queensland's richest heritage is her grazing in- 
dustry. Since the earliest settlement, a century ago, live- 
stock has been the foundation of her prosperity. Her rank- 
ing among the States of the Commonwealth is achieved 
largely through indigenous grasses for, directly and indirectly, 
the products of her soils have moulded her destiny. Whether 
their interests are urban or rural, most residents in Central 
Queensland are shareholders in the great coastal to interior 
business of grazing. 

While the forests and plains were not the native land of 
cattle and sheep, since their introduction these animals have 
admirably adjusted themselves to environment. In the 100 
years of occupancy land settlement has progressed and, 
despite the low values of animals and their crude products 
in the early days, the livestock population has grown tremen- 
dously. 

Central Queensland is the State's leading division in 
merino sheep and cattle production. This ranking is based 
upon Government statistics for the year 1945 which discloses 
that the sheep population was 38 per cent, of the State's 
total, while the cattle percentage was 46. 
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HEREFORD FATS, ready for market. 



In Central Queensland the years 1945 and 1946 were 
drought years and all primary production was adversely 
affected. Therefore in this booklet, which will be used for 
reference for some years, figures for more normal years will 
be given. In general the stock figures are for 1945, while 
the agricultural returns are for 1943-1944. 

SHEEP. 

Behind sheep is the history of Central Queensland. It 
has not taken a century to prove that the western environment 
with its classic native grasses, is among the choicest in the 




A STATION FLOCK, CENTRAL WEST. 



world for the production of the finest merino wools. The 
western climate is singularly adapted for its growth, as the 
volume produced, together with the enormous sheep popu- 
lation and registered stud flocks, amply testify. The region 
possesses the largest area of top grade merino wool produc- 
ing country in the world. An early prediction, which has 
proved humorously false, was that through heat, dust, and 
drought, the northern portion of Queensland would not be 
suitable for wool growing, as the conditions would cause wool 
on the sheep to turn to hair. 
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Central Queensland grazes 38 per cent, of the total sheep 
in the State. The number in 1945 (since reduced slightly 
owing to drought conditions) was 8,103,747, whilst the 
State's total was 21,315,977. This is under the peak total 
of 9,667,721 in 1941. The greatest distribution is in the 
shires west of Jericho. The numbers in the western shires 
are: Winton 1,417,203; Aramac 1,130,347; Longreach 
1,040,091; Blackall 770,195; Barcoo 516,409; Tambo 
474,753; Boulia 466,263; Barcaldine 434,207; Isisford 
379,237; llfracombe 371,513. 

The number of bales of wool railed through Rockhampton 
in 1939 was 165,595. 

Supplementing the principal indigenous Mitchell, Flin- 
ders and blue grasses there are numerous valuable edible 
trees and shrubs. These include gidyea, boree, wilga, leopard- 
wood, dead-finish, ironwood and mimosa. Among the grasses 
are considerable growths of saltbush and herbage such as 
pigface, crowsfoot and convolvulus which furnish forage for 
range stock. 

The shearing season concludes about September. The 
operaticn is carried out by contract and plants are driven by 
either electric power, steam or oil. Appointments in the 
larger shearing sheds include hydraulic loading appliances 
and steam or oil operated wool presses. Lambing commences 
about the New Year, marking is carried out in February- 
March, crutching and stud shearing at the end of March. 
Spraying to combat the blowfly is a seasonal operation. In- 
cluding crutching, the amount of wool produced per sheep 
is 7.79 lbs. 




HOGGETS ON BARCOO PROPERTY. 
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HEREFORD FORWARD STORES ON BELMONT, NEAR ROCKHAMPTON. 

BEEF CATTLE. 

Since their introduction into Central Queensland in 1884, 
beef cattle have increased until today the Division grazes 
almost one-third of the number in Queensland. The State's 
cattle population in 1945 was 5,115,557 of which Central 
Queensland claimed 1,681,792. Most of the herds are 
located as far west as Jericho, with substantial numbers in 
the shires west of Longreach. With 166,582, Banana Shire 
had the greatest number. Other figures are Belyando 
164,494, Taroom 155,613, Broadscund 146,226, Duaringa 
140,494, Livingstone 121,759, Bauhinia 119,350, with other 
shires of lesser numbers. In the far western shires the prin- 
cipal numbers are: Diamantina 73,974, Boulia 69,006, Barcoo 
63,954, and Winton 38,480. 

In the 85 years of beef breeding many stud animals have 
been imported from both overseas and southern states. When 
World War II. prevented importations, new "blood" was being 
introduced almost weekly. These consignments of both 
sexes were composed of individuals rich in blood, type and 
conformation to what is termed modern early maturity. Their 
numbers and quality was a most wholesome sign of continued 
progress. The establishment of the chilled beef trade to the 
United Kingdom brought with it an urge to breed better 
herds. The outcome was that more graziers put into oper- 
ation highly constructive programmes which included the 
regular introduction of sires of modern type. 
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ZEBU CROSSBREDS. 



For many years the evolution of a tropical type of beef 
animal has been advocated for Northern Australia. Early 
settlers laid down the foundation of herds of British breeds, 
but almost 100 years of breeding proved that the various 
breeds were not wholly suited to some parts. Where en- 
vironmental changes were violent, skilful husbandry failed 
to produce improvement, and there were instances where 
the desirable beef producing qualities of British breeds 
deteriorated. 

Because of combination of conditions, such as hot 
weather, quality of grazing, diseases and pests was the cause 
of the deterioration, a Zebu hybridisation programme was 
commenced. The object of the experiment was to merge 
the contrasting desirable characteristics of various British 
breeds with those of the Zebu. The crossbreeding experi- 
ment commenced with the importation by the Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research of Zebu cattle from 
America in 1 93 1 , on behalf of Mr. C. W. Wright, Waverley, 
St. Lawrence, Queensland Stations Ltd., Australian Estates, 
and Winter Irving and Allison. 




ZEBU BULL 



Utilised to cross breed with standard beef types in the Central District. 
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The pure bred Zebu differs strikingly in many charac- 
teristics from the British beef breeds. On the wither is a 
fleshly lump, somewhat similar to that of a camel. The ears 
are large and drooping. It has a very loose dewlap and 
sheath. Its hindquarters are short and droop steeply at the 
tail and its ribs are rather flat. It also is narrow between 
rhe hips and somewhat deficient in room about the heart. 
Compared with British breeds it has shortness of the body 
and is leggy. Despite these hereditary characters it has 
great constitution, and capacity for development on grazing 




STORE CATTLE ON DROVING TREK, CENTRAL WEST. 



that is of low nutrition. It is more active and grazes further 
from water than do the British breeds. Its coat is short and 
smooth, and it has very active sebaceous glands and a black 
skin which enables it to withstand the trying influences of 
the tropics. It is resistant to the cattle tick and certain 
tropical diseases and pests. 

The progeny of the cross have the excellent beef pro- 
pensities of the British breeds, and few of the exterior 
morphological characters of the Zebu, and are almost wholly 
tick resistant. Carcases of these crossbred animals have 
been exhibited in competition with British breeds at live 
stock shows. Their percentage of carcase to liveweight, and 
their age at finishing is extraordinary. 
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DAIRYING. 



Central Queensland's annual return from milk cows is 
m the vicinity of £1,000,000. Dairy farming has grown to 
be one of the greatest primary industries, and it engages the 
energy of about 4,000 families. About 12,000,000 lbs. 
butter is produced annually. 

There are more than 200,000 dairy animals, or 15 per 
cent, of the State's total, in the Division. With 74,000, the 
Banana Shire has the greatest number. This is followed by 
Monto with 40,000, Fitzroy 24,000, Calliope 21,000, and 
other shires with smaller numbers. 

Half a century ago the industry began as a private affair 
when Messrs. Archer Bros., Gracemere, established the first 
dairy at Matcham with the object of supplying Rockhampton 
with milk, but later embraced the manufacture of butter and 
cheese. Today there are six butter and two cheese factories, 
controlled by the Port Curtis Co-operative Dairy Association. 
The Association owns cold stores at Gladstone, which were 
erected in 1925. Since then the capacity has been in- 
creased. Butter is exported direct from the store. 




PIGS. 



Central Queensland conditions are very suitable for the 
raising of pigs. Whereas some years ago pigs were regarded 
as an adjunct to dairying and mixed farming, today their 
production has become a specialised business. Where pre- 
viously almost all pigs were reared in pens, increasing num- 
bers today are grazed. Farmers are convinced that the health 
of the animals, their weight gains, and the saving of feed 
are promoted by grazing. The system is rapidly extending. 
With the establishment of export markets in recent years, 
the industry has steadily grown. 

Grazing can be more fully and profitably exploited. The 
rapid increase in the area sown to grain sorghum (pound for 
pound about equal to maize) with plentiful supplies of skim 
milk, is an ideal ration for finishing pigs. This can be 
supplemented with such crops as sweet potatoes and lucerne. 
In recent years increasing numbers of farmers have ex- 
ploited to the fullest this form of raising, and it is proving 
very profitable. 

Two meatworks and a bacon factory are established in 
the district. Their modern processing plant and trading 
avenues place them in a position to handle large numbers of 
pigs. There is a strong local market for pig meats. The 
growing demand for breeding animals is met by several stud 
piggeries which offer the most popular breeds developed to 
a high degree. The potential extension not only on the 
coast, but in the mid-Western shires, is very great. 

RANGE FED PIGS. 

The raising of pigs in large numbers on the open range 
gives promise of completely revolutionising the industry; 
indeed the grazing of pigs in this manner is about to be 
adopted in the mid-West, a region hitherto devoted entirely 
to sheep and cattle grazing. 

The economy of range-fed pigs is nowhere better exemplified than at 
Barmoya, 15 miles north of Rockhampton. Farmers there realise the high 
value of pasture and forage crops for all classes of pigs. At Barmoya pigs 
are allowed to range in large paddocks provided with ample water and 
shrde. The system was commenced by the Barrett family almost 40 years 
ago. As the holding of soft wood scrub was cleared, maize was planted 
and pigs turned into the ripe crop. With the amount of milk thistles and 
other varieties of forage and grass they were able to find among the crop, 
the pigs made rapid weight gain. Most of the better known breeds have 
been grazed, including Tamworth, Duroc Jersey and Poland China. In 
1937 the Large White was introduced and today the whole of the herd is 
of that breed. Because of its foraging habits, its quick rate of gain, and 
the fact that they have longer legs than other breeds and are thus able 
to escape occasional dingoes which invade the paddocks, the Large White 
is considered the best pig for the production of bacon under range condi- 
tions. Today the herd consists of 500 pigs. 
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HERD OF RANGE FED PIGS. 



The 400 acre property is subdivided into 1 1 paddocks ranging from 
five to 90 acres. These are enclosed with an ordinary fence of three 
wires with 2 ft. 3 in. mesh, 16 gauge wire netting at ground level. As 
one paddock is eaten out the pigs are transferred to another. This 
might be one of 40 acres of sweet potatoes planted in drills. The 
animals have the run of the whole paddock. Supplementing the feed 
in the paddocks, the pigs are daily fed Hlb. crushed wheat and lib. of 
meat meal. The grain is soaked in water for 24 hours and, before 
being fed, the meat meal is added. 

Success with the growing of grain sorghum in the mid-West (Gindie- 
Emerald-Capella districts) has turned the attention of local graziers to 
pig raising on the open-run system. They propose to graze pigs in large 
netted paddocks and feed cracked sorghum and meat meal in self-feeding 
hcppers. 

The idea grew out of the knowledge that in the district the wild 
pig has increased to pest proportions. They breed regularly, have large 
litiers and are free from internal and external parasites. Their condition 
indicates that the natural grazing in the district is of the kind that largely 
meets the requirements of the pig. The possibilities appear vast, for 
Ihere are many thousands of acres on which grain sorghum and sweet 
potatoes can be grown. Peanuts also are a regular annual cropper in the 
deep, red sandy soil of the Yamala - Springsure district. The area is 
also well supplied with natural herbage, shade and water. Pie melons 
are also a pest on both cultivated and grazing lands and these, linked with 
the other feeds, will combine to make a nutritive and wholesome ration 
for pigs of all ages. 

From a sanitary, disease and parasite viewpoint, grazing will be of 
the utmost value. On such pasture the pigs should thrive and develop 
frames and muscular tissue and energy on which to lay the foundation 
of a desirable carcase. They also should produce bacon with a distinctive 
flavour and firm texture. 
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POULTRY. 



There has been a very rapid extension in the poultry 
industry within the last 15 years. Up till then the bulk of 
the poultry and eggs were raised by farmers as a side line. 
The industry was almost entirely in the hands of farm women- 
folk who claimed the returns as "pin money." Since then 
the market for poultry products has considerably extended, 
and the industry is more specialised. Increased demand has 
been met by organised marketing in Western and Northern 
Queensland. 

An export trade has been developed and eggs in shell and 
egg pulp are shipped to the United Kingdom. This has 
stabilised the market and the industry has prospered. The 
result is the establishment of an increasing number of poultry 
farms. 

Today there are 9,900 poultry farmers, and 600,000 
head of poultry which produce 5 million dozen eggs ennually. 
The most recent development is the establishment of an Egg 
Board to handle marketing and other aspects of the industry. 



SHORLEY'S POULTRY FARM AT ULAM. 




AGRICULTURE 

Astride the Tropic of Capricorn, there are in Central 
Queensland soils and climates which grow products indigenous 
to tropical, sub-tropical and temperate environments. Tropi- 
cal crops compete with aliens from cold countries and papaws 
and Swede turnips, bananas and English potatoes, cotton and 
cabbages and sorghum and oats thrive side by side. From 
iron-laden overlays, heavy, retentive, compact clay silts of 
river flats, chocolate, red, black and grey volcanic soils, and 
limy, light fertile soils of softwood scrubs and forest alluvials 
yield a production of great diversification. 

The area and production of the principal crops for the 
year 1943-44 were as follow: Maize, 7076 acres, 132,417 
bushels; wheat, 3372 acres, 38,781 bushels; cotton 24,741 
acres, 5,924,000 lb.; sugar cane 2955 acres, 35,632 tons; 
peanuts, 280 acres, 273,840 1b.; lucerne, 1335 acres, 2929 
tons hay; other crops, 93,188 acres. 

FRUIT. 

Total acres, 1927; bananas, 625, bunches, 125,054; pineapples, 324 
acres, 61,237 dozen; papaws, 230 acres, 32,235 bushels; grapes, 79 acres, 
81,257 lb.; oranges, 21,670 bushels; mandarins, 11,870 bushels; lemons, 
1888 bushels; mangoes, 3823 bushels. 




PINEAPPLE AND CITRUS FARM, 
Tanby, Emu Park Line. 
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VEGETABLES. 



Total acres, 4761, English potatoes 723 acres, 1275 tons; sweet 
potatoes, 206 acres, 511 tons; tomatoes, 882 acres, 51,194 bushels; 
French beans, 286 acres, 12,724 bushels; green peas, 166 acres, 6824 
bushels; cabbages, 144 acres, 25,974 dozen; pumpkins, 1481 acres, 1336 
tons; cucumbers, 205 acres, 12,874 bushels. 

Since its introduction a few years ago, grain sorghum has become an 
important crop, the acreage has risen from a small figure in 1939 to 7681 
acres in 1944-45 when almost 100,000 bushels were harvested. 




HARVESTING FIRST WHEAT OF SEASON. — DAWSON VALLEY. 

CROP DISTRIBUTION. 

The Banana Shire, which includes the Dawson and Callide Valley 
areas, is the main area of production for grain crops and cotton, with 
Monto Shire having the next largest acreage. Monto Shire grew 2298 
acres of maize in 1944-45, Banana 1840 acres and Livingstone 940 
acres. Wheat amounting to 2727 acres, or 73 per cent, of the total were 
grown in Banana, with Monto 630 acres and Taroom 330 acres. Banana 
Shire's sorghum acreage was 5415 acres, or 70 per cent, of the total, 
followed by Monto with 2044 acres. The Livingstone and Calliope 
Shires are the peanut growing areas. Monto producd 40 per cent, of 
the lucerne hay, and Fitzroy 28 per cent. Broadsound produced almost 
all of the sugar cane, much smaller quantity being grown in the Miriam 
Vale Shire. 

Bananas, citrus fruits and pineapples have shown a solid increase. 
Almost half of the area of fruit is located in the Livingstone Shire. The 
Calliope Shire grows the largest quantity of papaws and accounts for 75 
per cent, of the total production. One-third of the grapes are grown 
within the boundaries of the City of Rockhampton. 

The Calliope Shire grew the largest quantity of English potatoes. 
Calliope also grew over half of the tomatoes produced, the Yarwun area 
being the main centre of production. Livingstone Shire produced the 
greatest quantity of beans and peas, followed by Calliope and Fitzroy. 
Banana Shire grew the largest acreage of pumpkins. 
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COTTON 



With an annual planting of about 20,000 acres, or about 
80 per cent, of the State's total, Central Queensland is Aus- 
tralia's greatest cotton growing area. In 1939, before war 
interrupted production, 9792 bales of raw cotton were ginned 
at the Glenmore Ginnery, Rockhampton. From 1930 to 1942 
there was a marked increase in output, but during the war 
years a gradual decline in production resulted. Today the 
industry is suffering from the shortage of manpower and 
the change over to food production occasioned by the War. 
In view of the proposed large scale irrigation projects by the 
Government, and the increased price guaranteed growers for 
the next five years, the industry it is hoped will receive some 
stimulation. 

Although originally established in 1871, when 12,963 
acres were planted for a yield of about 8,000,000 lbs., the 
industry declined and was practically out of existence when a 
move to revive it was made in 1922. Since then it has had 
its ups and downs, but it may be said that the industry has 
passed the experimental stage, and that the areas in which 
the crop can best be grown and will give a reasonable profit 
have been plotted. 




A COTTON FIELD. — DAWSON VALLEY. 
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Cotton has been successfully grown from Rockhampton to 
Maryborough. The main producing areas are the Callide and 
Dawson Valleys and the Upper Burnett. In 1943 the Banana 
Shire produced over 60 pet cent, of the whole crop. The 1943 
crop yielded 9,539,697 lb. of unginned cotton grown on 
41,389 acres. It was worth £212,000. This was a war year 
and represented a decline of 32 per cent, in production, and 
27 per cent, in acreage, as compared with the 1942 season. 
Approximately 3900 growers were engaged in the industry. 

Since 1926 the Queensland Cotton Board has promoted 
the development of the industry, which at first was under 
guaranteed prices but now enjoys bounty and tariff protect- 
ion. The Board fosters production, which varies greatly with 
the seasons. Its work includes the distribution of seed, bales 
and bags, advises on varieties, assists in combating pests and 
promoting research and improved methods of crop manage- 
ment. The Board operates ginneries and processes by- 
products, producing cotton seed oil, meal, cake and linters. 
Its oil mill treated 3328 short tons of cotton seed in 1944. 

Australian consumption of raw cotton since 1927 has 
increased from 3000 bales of lint to 90,000 bales. Until 
1930, production exceeded consumption, and from 1931 to 
1935 production was about equal to consumption. In 1936 
the production of bales of lint was 13,504, but consumption 
rose to 20,000 bales. In 1944 the 6055 bales of lint pro- 
duced was only one-fifth of spinners' consumption. 

BILOELA REGIONAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 

The Department of Agriculture and Stock established an 
experiment station at Biloela in 1924 for the purpose of in- 
vestigating problems with which growers of cotton were faced 
in the Callide and Dawson Valleys and elsewhere in the 
State. It was then appropriately designated the Cotton Re- 
search Station, but in subsequent years the scope of the 
work undertaken at Biloela has been steadily expanded, and 
when the Department of Agriculture and Stock was re- 
organised in 1944, it was re-designated the Biloela Regional 
Experiment Station. 

The property is well situated in one of most recently 
developed areas in the State and comprises a total of 417 
acres, the great bulk of which is now utilised in carrying out 
the experimental programme. The station is equipped with 
the requisite agricultural machinery, and offices and labor- 
atories have been provided for a staff of six officers perman- 
ently located at this centre. 
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TOBACCO 



In tobacco growing Central Queensland has gained a 
reputation for the production of the highest grade of cured 
leaf of any tobacco growing area in Australia. From Sarina 
to Bundaberg there are choice areas of suitable soil which 
produces the most desired grade of leaf in the Common- 
wealth. At Miriam Vale, where the average yield is about 
700 lb. per acre, individual crops have exceeded 1000 ib. of 
cured leaf per acre. 

Average prices at tobacco sales in Brisbane for local leaf 
are consistently high and buyers seek out Central Queensland 
district parcels. 

Pure seed areas are established near Rockhampton, and 
seeds and seedlings for planting throughout the State are 
raised at several areas within a few miles of Rockhampton. 




GOLD DOLLAR TOBACCO CROP 

on Couderoy's Farm, Gracemere. 
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FARM HORSES NEAR ROCKHAMPTON. 



MARKETING 

During the past 30 years Queensland has developed a 
system of producers' organisations for the marketing of agri- 
cultural produce. In 1922 a general enabling Act was passed, 
making it possible for the Minister for Agriculture and Stock 
to establish marketing authorities for any agricultural pro- 
duct unless a majority of the producers voted against it in 
a poll. The marketing boards generally consist of one 
Government representative and a stipulated number of pro- 
ducers' representatives. The main object of the Boards is 
the protection of the primary producer from exploitation. 
Another important objective is grading of produce, some- 
thing that is now recognised to be of advantage both to con- 
sumer and producer. Where excessive production threatens 
to bring down the average return for the crop, or where in- 
creased exports are prevented by external conditions, control 
of production becomes necessary. In the case of wheat, pea- 
nuts and sugar marketing boards play an important part in 
this connection. 
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FRUIT MARKETING. 

One of the most important marketing organisations in 
Queensland is the Committee of Direction of Fruit Market- 
ing, or the C.O.D., constituted under The Fruit Marketing 
Organisation Act in 1923 for the orderly marketing of 
Queensland fruits and vegetables. Its functions are : (1) To 
provide cheap and rapid transport for fruit to Southern mar- 
kets, and to organise bulk loadings from various growers' 
districts to the main markets. (2) To inform growers daily 
cf the conditions of markets, mitigate gluts and shortages, 
and investigate growers' complaints. (3) To maintain 
wholesale selling floors in certain cities, and extend the ser- 
vice as opportunity offers. (4) To maintain a selling agency 
for Queensland fruits in Sydney and Melbourne. (5) To act 
as selling agents for fruit producers elsewhere. 




PACKING PINEAPPLES FOR MARKET. 



In addition, the C.O.D. engages upon scientific investi- 
gations, standardisation, advertising, packing and storage, 
banana and tomato ripening, sale of requisites to growers and 
of case fruit to western consumers. The organisation regu- 
larly organises special fruit transport trains from North 
Queensland for destinations in Southern States. The organis- 
ation has a half interest in Queensland Canneries Pty. Ltd. 
Its share of the capital was provided by a levy on pineapples 
supplied to factories. 
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IRRIGATION. 



In Central Queensland 222 farms, or about 10 per cent, 
of the total have adopted irrigation. Wells, rivers and 
creeks are the main sources of supply. Vegetables and 
fruit are the main crops of the 2,355 acres irrigated. In- 
cluded in the area is the Theodore irrigation scheme which 
accounts for 928 acres. Initial investigations are proceed- 
ing in respect of several proposed schemes of area irrigation 
to be established on the Fitzroy River and other waterways. 

In 1943 the Land and Water Resources Development Act 
was passed. Its object iter alia, is to plan, co-ordinate, and 
provide for the development and use of water resources in 
the State in a manner calculated best to increase the popu- 
lation, settlement, and development of the State. It sets up 
a State instrumentality to function continuously as an in- 
vestigation bureau and an advisory committee to further the 
objects of the Act. 

Complete records and descriptions of the State's natural water resources 
are to be prepared for the purposes of drawing up plans for the conservation, 
replenishment, utilisation and distribution of such waters. The Irrigation 
Commissioner is then to submit a co-ordinated programme for the develop- 
ment of water resources, except for town purposes, based upon the investi- 
gations of the bureau. 

Schemes costing up to £125,000 may be established under the Act. 




THE WEIR. — EMERALD. 
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LAND SETTLEMENT 

The greater part of Central Queensland is Crown Land 
held under lease and controlled by the Land Administration 
Board. Established in 1928, the Board is charged with the 
administration of the unalienated portion held under the main 
classes of Crown tenures, namely pastoral lease, grazing 
selection, agricultural selection, and with making available 
under the appropriate tenure, such lands as come into the 
hands of the Crown by resumption, expiry, surrender, or for- 
feiture or existing tenures. The remaining unoccupied lands 
are either permanently reserved for public purposes or are 
too inferior or remote for settlement. 

PASTORAL LEASES. 

The more remote pastoral lands are dealt with under 
pastorial lease tenure, with a term of lease up to 30 years in 




NATURAL WATERHOLE 
in the Cattle Country in a flush season. 
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AN UPPER REACH OF THE FITZROY RIVER, 
on which many Grazing Properties and Dairying Farms abut. 

ten-year periods. The opening period rental is fixed by the 
Crown, and that for the remaining periods by the Land Court. 
Conditions as to animal and vegetable pests may be imposed. 
The minimum area held by the applicant is restricted in the 
case of Preferential Pastoral Holdings (those requiring 
residence). Pastoral holdings are subject to certain rights 
of resumption of up to one-half of the area for closer settle- 
ment purposes. 

GRAZING SELECTIONS. 

Grazing selections represent the closer settlement of the 
more accessible and better quality lands and are made avail- 
able in areas of about 20,000 acres for sheep and up to 
60,000 acres for cattle. Grazing homesteads and grazing 
farms have a term of lease up to 28 years, in seven-year 
periods, with rents fixable as in pastoral leases. Develop- 
ment selections may have 40 year terms, with appropriate 
periods. Pest control and stock and improvement conditions 
apply, and the selection must be fenced within the first three 
years. A grazing homestead is subject to the condition of 
personal residence by the selector during the first seven years 
cf the term, after which the conditions may be performed by 
the selector of his registered bailiff. A grazing farm is sub- 
ject to the condition of occupation continuously by 
the selector of his registered bailiff. There is a keen demand 
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for available land at present for grazing selection, and the 
only means by which the Crown can obtain land for new 
grazing settlement is by resumptions which accrue from time 
to time from the large pastoral holdings or on the expiration 
of leases. 

PERPETUAL LEASES. 

Land suitable for mixed farming and dairying is made 
available under perpetual lease. These leases are for periods 
of 15 years, the second year being rent free. Opening rates 
are 1 -? per cent, of the notified capital value, rentals for 
subsequent periods being determined by the Land Court. 
Conditions as to residence, occupation, cultivation, and 
development may attach. 

PRICKLY PEAR DEVELOPMENT SELECTIONS. 

These perpetual leases are opened in land that has been 
reclaimed from prickly pear by Cactoblastis cactorum and 
other insects. Conditions are imposed on selectors to secure 
the eradication of pear from the whole of the selections, to 
develop the land, and bring into production at least one half 
during the first five years, by ring-barking the useless timber 
and undergrowth and keeping the ring-barked area free from 
regrowth suckers or undergrowth. During the first five 
years the land has to be cleared of pear by infecting it with 
pear destroying insects, and during this period no rent is pay- 
able. For the next 15 years the rental is H per cent, of the 
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VIRGIN SCRUBLAND. 
Making a start with Clearing. 



capital value, and the rent for each succeeding period of 15 
years is determined by the Land Court at a sum equal to 1 £ 
per cent, of the capital value of the land at the commence- 
ment of each accessment period. 

Applications for land open for selection must be lodged 
at the Land Office of the district in which the land is situ- 
ated. The deposit to be lodged with the application to select 
a perpetual lease or grazing selection is the first year's rent 
and one-fifth of the survey fee, the balance of the fee being 
paid by the successful applicant over the next four years. In 
the case of competition for pastoral lease blocks, priority as 
between applicants is decided by auction, and the amount 
bid by the successful applicant becomes the rent to be paid 
by him for the first ten years of the term. In the case of 
simultaneous applications for the preferential pastoral lease, 
priority is determined by lot (land ballot). The system is 
adopted for all classes of selection tenure. 

Leases of selections may be transferred or sub-let to 
qualified persons with the permission of the Minister, who 
also has powers over the raising of mortgages on leases. The 
holder of a perpetual lease or grazing selection has priority 
both in the right of renewal of his lease if the land is not 
suitable for subdivision, or in the selection of at least a good 
living area if it is. 




PINEAPPLE FARM. — Near Rockhampton. 
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MEN WHO HAVE SUCCEEDED 



SUCCESSFUL SETTLERS. 

Nothing is so helpful to the intending settler, or en 
couraging to newcomers on the land, as contact with those 
who have overcome obstacles and are firmly set on the road 
to success. Modern government has removed many causes 
of pioneering trials, but the first years in farming, now as 
always, remain the hardest, and courage, determination and 
hard work continue to be the first essential to those who 
would turn virgin country covered with timber into good 
stock raising pasture, and sections of large cattle or sheep 
holdings into bigger wealth producing agricultural and dairy- 
ing farms. 




PIONEER FARM HOMESTEAD. 
A Maize Crop in Raglan Scrub. 



Many instances can be quoted of what settlers have done 
and are doing to make the best of Central Queensland's 
agricultural openings. These include some who began with 
little or no capital, or at most, a few hundred pounds. A 
large number have done very well, and many from other 
countries are warmly appreciative of the farming advantages 
of the district. The Dawson and Callide Valleys abound in 
quotable cases. 

The Russell family, from Tasmania, afterwards engaged 
in dairying in the Tweed River District, N.S.W., arrived in 
the Callide Valley in 1924 and took up blocks in the Mt. 
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Scoria district. Starting with £400 capital, in four and a ha jf 
years the head of the family had a comfortable home with 
necessary farm outbuildings and was building up a flock of 
sheep for fattening purposes. His family, which included 
six sons, had been able to marry, and generally all were well 
satisfied with their change to this district. 

G. H. Kent, a West Australian by birth also selected 250 
acres in the Callide, and his experience was so satisfactory 
that two brothers followed him three years later and also 
became Callide Valley settlers. 

N. R. Robertson, of Melbourne, had no farming experi- 
ence excepting as a lad in a fruit growing district in South 
Australia. He settled in the Thangool district, and after 
growing cotton as his first venture, he built up a dairy herd 
and installed milking machines. 

These are but a few of the early settlers in the Valleys. 
There have been many ethers since and their experiences 
offer the best encouragement to these who would follow in 
their footsteps. 

At Scrubby Creek, near Rockhampton, successful farm- 
ing has been conducted for sixty years. Originally the land 
was dense scrub and had to be cleared. Lucerne and potatoes 
mostly are grown and the settlers are prosperous. 




A SMALL SELECTOR'S LOT. 
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The Edmistones, of Lion Creek, can be held up as ex- 
amples of what can be achieved in dairying and agriculture 
Mr. James Edmistone, Snr. was a Lanarkshire man on the 
land, making cheese and supplying milk to Glasgow. He 
used to say that his chief regret about his early years in 
Queensland was that he spent ten years contracting in Bris- 
bane when he might have gone on the land. His sons have 
carried on with dairying, and they are amongst the most 
substantial settlers in the district. 

A notable example : No more striking example of the 
opportunities afforded by Central Queensland to men of 
enterprise, particularly those with families, can be instanced 
than the success of Mr. Herman Svendsen, of Zilzie, Emu 
Park, owner of one of the show places of the district, where 
he conducts a highly successful enterprise in fruit and 
vegetable growing, dairying and poultry raising. 

Mr. Svendsen was born in Denmark in 1 890, attended 
school at Copenhagen (1896-1907) and after a few months 
with the Siberian Company, Butter Importers and Exporters, 
he decided to come to Australia. He landed in Sydney in 
1908 with a capital of 10/- and practically no knowledge of 
English. His first job was as handy man in a laundry at 10/- 
a week and keep, during which period he applied himself to 
improving his knowledge of English. Up to the time of his 
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WESTERN STATION HOMESTEAD. 
With Irrigated Fruit and Vegetable Garden. 



Home of H. Svendsen, Zilzie, Emu Park. 



marriage in Rockhampton in 1913 he turned his hand to 
divers occupations, including surveyor's assistant, cane cut- 
ting, dairying and railway construction. He took up land 
at Ridgelands, relinquished it to go dugong fishing, coming 
back on the land as a share farmer with the C.Q.M.E. Co. 
at Nankin, then devoted seven years conducting a boot busi- 
ness in Rockhampton, with which was combined market 
gardening at his home at Splitters Creek. 

In 1919 he returned to the land and adopted it as his 
sole means of livelihood. Buying a farm at Coowonga, 19 
miles from Rockhampton, he grew tomatoes for the Sydney 
market and other vegetable crops for the local market, as 
well as broom millet and cotton. (The last named was a 
failure). Finally he concentrated on pineapples, dairying 
and poultry raising. 

In 1941 he bought Zilzie, a larger property near the 
coast and concentrated on the production of pineapples and 
vegetable contracts for the Army. Today he has a dairy herd 
of 50 head, 400 laying hens, 20 acres of pineapples, several 
acres of paw paws and bananas, and is laying the foundations 
of an extensive orchard of avacadas, custard apples and 
mangoes. 

Mr. Svendsen has six sons, five of whom work with him 
on the property. Several are married and have comfortable 
homes of their own, whilst the Svendsen home at Zilzie is 
one of the finest country places in the district. 

This settler has achieved two performances of which he 
may be justifiably proud. Under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, operating on a third of an acre of land, 
he produced smooth leaf pineapples equivalent to 50 tons 
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to the acre, claimed to be a world record. He also turned off 
a tomato crop that returned him £250 to the acre. He 
summarises the main factors contributing to his success on 
the land as follows : Determination to work hard and be 
undaunted by minor reverses, having a wife and family to 
help in the work, making full use of the advisers of the Gov- 
ernment Department of Agriculture and Stock, continuous 
experimentation, and concentration on crops requiring in- 
tensive rather than extensive operations. 




GRAPES GROWN ON BRUIGOM'S FARM, PARKHURST. 
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Another Success : A small farmer who considers the 
natural dispositions of the land adjacent to the Fitzroy River 
suitable for intensive settlement, is Mr. C. Bruigom, lower 
Glenmore Road. He forsees scope for many 40 acre farms 
along the banks of the river which, he has proved to his own 
satisfaction, would provide a comfortable living for their 
owners. 

His own block of 25 acres, with vegetables, grape vines 
and citrus orchard is proof of what can be done when energy 
and scientific principles are applied to tilling the soil. Of 
Mr. Bruigom's 25 acres only about 15 are under cultivation. 
His two sons have built homes on the property in addition 
to his own home. He employs another man who has a small 
farm nearby. 

When the river is fresh, Mr. Bruigom is able to irrigate 
from it, but with foresight, he built an overshot dam in a 
creek running through the property, and while the river water 
is fresh, by means of two inch pumps, he fills his dam as a 
reserve. The cost of pumping water into the dam is about 
#d. per 1000 gallons and the overall cost to distribute it to 
the garden and orchard, is well within 3d. per 1000 gallons. 

The area produced some thousands of cabbages and other 
garden produce. About two acres are planted with muscat 
grapes, up to five years old. They are scientifically managed 
in regard to pruning and mid-winter spraying for diseases. 
There are about four acres of late Valencia orange trees on 
the property. 

All cultural work is done with a tractor, Mr. Bruigom 
being convinced that mechanical farming is the only worth- 
while proposition. 

In Mr. Bruigom's experience, he is confident that there 
is enormous scope for settlement along both banks of the 
river on small blocks of about 40 acres which would not en- 
fail too high an establishment cost. 

With a weir across the Fitzroy River at the natural barrier 
known as The Rocks, salt water would be kept out of the 
upper reaches of the river opening up big prospects for 
irrigation. He contends that there should be a profitable 
pig industry, contiguous to the river on both banks, on the 
grazing principle. 
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BRITISH FOOD MISSION 

Amongst the regions brought under the notice of the 
experts of the British Ministry of Food who visited Queens- 
land in January 1948 was the considerable area of red and 
black soil country in the Capel la-Emerald district, in the 
mid-West. Here lies a great potential for development. 

It is a vast area of fertile red and black soils, with an. 
annual rainfall of 24 to 26 inches. The red soils are lightly 
timbered, whilst the black earths are treeless rolling downs. 
As no precise survey has been made of these soils it is im- 
possible to estimate their area, but it can conservatively be 
put down at some hundreds of thousands of acres. Practi- 
cally the whole area is particularly suited to the growing of 
those crops which can be handled with labour saving machin- 
ery. 

At Yamala there is an unestimated and unclassed area of 
soil of the composition and open texture required for pea- 
nut culture. It is deep, red, friable, sandy loam with fair 




At Work on British Food Mission's Acreage at Peak Downs. 

to good humus content and in many ways is comparable witn 
the classic red volcanic type of the Kingaroy district, but 
where Kingaroy has one acre the mid-west has thousands. 
Peanuts have been grown successfully but not on a com- 
mercial scale. The country is lightly timbered and can be 
easily cleared. The acreage is so great that peanut growing 
could be undertaken on a large scale by mechancial means. 

In this mid-west area grain sorghum has been successful 
and the level productive soils, ample rainfall and drier months 
for final ripening and harvesting gives promise of large scale 
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production. Both red and black soils have produced good 
yields of grain sorghum in a small way. The black soil downs 
are rich in plant foods. Its composition is similar to the 
black earths of the Ukraine, and even includes the numerous 
limestone pebbles which are characteristic of the soils of 
ihat region. 

The sunflower (Telianthus annuus) has also been grown 
successfully in the mid-west for many years in small areas. 
The possibilities of growing the crop on a large scale are 
great. Because of the tremendous area of virgin country its 
production could be undertaken mechanically, and produc- 
tion costs kept to a minimum. 

Emerald, population of 1500, 165 miles west of Rock- 
hampton, is the centre of the mid-west. It is connected by 
rail with Rockhampton and the Far West. Blair Athol is to 
the north and Springsure to the south. The township is 
surrounded by black soil downs. The agricultural soils ex- 
tend west, north and south and are above the reach of ail 
recorded floods. The Emerald area is slightly undulating and 
the danger of soil erosion, always to be expected when pea- 
nut soil is worked, is slight, since most of the country is 
under a 1 5 per cent, slope. 

About 260,000 acres have been acquired by the British 
Food Corporation and it is reported that four more properties 
may be taken over. They are Retro, Huntley, Wolfang and 
Langton Downs. They will increase the acreage by a further 
200,000 acres. Properties already included in the scheme 
are Peak Downs (92,000 acres), Cullin-la-Ringa (119,000 
acres), and the Inderi section of Meteor Downs (51,305 
acres) . 

FEDERAL PARLIAMENT DELEGATION 
at Scene of Ploughing of British Food Mission's First Acreage on Peak Downs. 



As a first instalment 31,000 acres have been planted 
with grain sorghum, including 100 acres of sunflower, 
and beneficial rains have given the crops a splendid start. 
Much of the animal food is intended for pigs to be raised and 
processed in the district. The target is 500,000 pigs annu- 
ally. 

The Food Mission has also displayed an interest in the 
improvement of Central Queensland water facilities and 
pastures with a view to increasing the production of beef 
cattle and dairy products. 

Capella landowners are watching with interest the develop- 
ment of the Food Corporations scheme on Peak Downs. They 
consider it may change the character of the whole black soil 
region of the Central West, from bare rolling plains to wav- 
ing grain fields. 

The State Minisier for Lands told the Federal Parliamentary delegation 
he felt that in his lifetime the whole of this vast area would be carrying 
thousands more people than today as the result of closer settlement, new 
ideas, irrigation and the development of Blair Athol which should be able to 
supply agriculturists with cheap electricity generated on the coalfields. 

Experienced agriculturists are surprised at the amount of moisture con- 
tained in these soils, and the opinion is held that with winter rains it 
would prove ideal wheat growing country. 

After visiting Peak Downs, Mr. Williams, M.H.R., leader of the 
Parliamentary delegation, remarked : " I was on the land in my early days; 
if I were 20 years younger nothing would stop me settling in Queensland." 




LOGS ready to rail to Mills from Kalpowar, near Gladstone. 
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TIMBER 



Central Queensland has a large number of merchantable 
timbers. Both hardwoods and softwoods are represented, in- 
cluding hoop and other pines. There is some cypress pine in 
the district south-east from Emerald. The State Forest re- 
serve on Blackdown Tableland includes considerable quan- 
tities of hardwoods. 

Gladstone and other coastal districts, and Emerald, Cler- 
mont and near Western areas possess the bulk of the useful 
timbers. Central Queensland hardwoods comprise stringy 
and iron bark, bloodwood, spotted gum, gidyea, crowsfoot 
elm and others. Among other interesting trees ana shrubs 
are brigalow, wilga, boree, mimosa, bottle trees, acacias, and 
bauhinia, and in the far west the mulga. 

State forests cover 220,000 acres and State timber re- 
serves 592,486 acres. Most of the timber is hardwood, with 
a little hoop pine. 

On what is known as Reserve No. 20, Maryvale, four miles from Byfield, 
the State Forestry Department has constructed a nursery which was planted 
with seed last year. Including the swamps and stcny hills and much almost 
useless country from a grazing point of view, the area is 20,000 acres. 
It is situated on Stoney Creek. The whole is covered with useless timber, 




QUEENSLAND FORESTRY DEPARTMENT'S SEEDLING NURSERY AT BYFIELD, 
where a start has been made (August, 1948) with two varieties of pine seeds. 
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including turpentine, yellow stringbark, bloodwood, lea trees and Banksia. 
The beds are new sown with seeds of the exotic Pinus insularis and Pinus 
caribaea. 

The nursery is large encugh to produce annually about 1 5,000 seedlings 
from each bed. Field work shortly will cemmence. This will include 
the preparation of the forest for the reception of seedlings from the nursery. 
Seven test plots, each of one acre, were established about 20 years ago 
cn the reserve. Although no protection from the fire was afforded the 
plantations it was demonstrated that the varieties insularis and caribaea 
would grow successfully in the locality. Both varieties made good healthy 
growth, and in 17 years reached the height of 35 - 40ft. without thinning. 
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THE OPEN CUT. — MOUNT MORGAN. 



MINING 

Mineral production in Central Queensland in the past 
has made an important direct contribution to the wealth of 
the State. The total mineral production of Central Queens- 
land for 1941, the latest figures published, was valued at 
£1,443,776. Indirectly by its employment of large numbers 
of men in more remote areas, mining has led to the more 
rapid development of the country, and helped to establish 
townships, communications and other facilities of benefit to 
ether primary producing industries even after mining opera- 
tions have ceased. 

While the productive period of some mining fields has 
been comparatively short, others have been in operation con- 
stantly for long periods. The world famous Mount Morgan 
Gold-Copper Mine, which has been a very large producer 
since its discovery in 1881, employs now over 1000 men, has 
ore reserves of six millions tons and should retain its place 
as the premier gold mine of Queensland for many years. 

Except for the help already given towards the develop- 
ment of other primary industries, the past production of 
minerals is of little value to the future prosperity of a country. 
As in the past when the mineral deposits, chiefly gold and 
copper, were of so much help in developing the primary re- 
sources of Central Queensland, so in the future, the full 
development and use of the mineral resources, more parti- 
cularly coal, can be of much grealer benefit to the country 
in the development of secondary industries. These manufac- 
turing plants would absorb in profitable employment a much 
greater population with the creation of local markets and 
resultant development of primary industries necessary to 
maintain the increased population. 

GOLD - COPPER. 

Mount Morgan : From the discovery of gold at Mt. 
Morgan in 1881 until 1944 the Mine has produced 1 5i 
million tons of ore, from which over 5i million ounces of 
gold and over 145,000 tons of copper have been extracted. 
Ore reserves are estimated at six million tons of gold-copper 
ore with the probability of a further 2} million tons being 
available for treatment. 

As a by-product from the copper-gold concentrating 
plant at Mount Morgan very large tonnages of iron pyrites 
have been obtained. The pyrite has been stacked and is 
available for large scale production of sulphuric acid and 
sulphur. Trial shipments have been sent to N.S.W. for use 
in production of sulphuric acid. 
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AERIAL VIEW OF MT. MORGAN MINE AND WORKINGS. 



GOLD. 



Cracow : The comparatively recent discovery of gold 
at Cracow in 1931 shows that the prospects of finding im- 
portant new ore deposits have not been exhausted. In the 
first ten years to the end of 1941 this field produced 224,000 
ounces of gold, of which Golden Plateau contributed 
203,000 ozs. valued at £1,750,000. New ore bodies have 
lately been discovered (1947) which are expected to greatly 
extend the life and value of the mine. 

Miclere : The Miclere Goldfields which is situated 23 
miles north of Clermont produced 23,700 ounces of fine gold 
in the period 1932 to 1941. The field has been worked by 
individual miners, and over the past two years Gold Mrnes of 
Australia put down sampling bores and a shaft with a view 
to ascertaining if satisfactory values obtained over the whole 
area so that a large scale tonnage could be treated. This 
exploration did not show the desired results but the field will 
continue to offer scope for individual miners. 

Other MineraSs : Magnesite and chromite occur in the 
Rockhampton district, silica at Bajool, and manganese at 
Gladstone, with numerous smaller occurrences of gold and 
copper widespread throughout the district. 




DREDGING FOR ALLUVIAL GOLD. 
Bouldercombe, near Rockhampton. 
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GEMFIELDS. 



For many years the Anakie Gem Fields supplied the major 
portion of the world's requirements of blue sapphires. The 
rarer orange, yellow and green sapphires from Anakie are 
beautiful gems with a very high market value. Although 
recent production from the main field has been small owing 
to the exhaustion of the deposits, recent discoveries of ex- 
ceptionally large yellow sapphires of high quality on un- 
developed outlying parts of the Anakie fields will stimulate 
development and prospecting in the near future. 

LIMESTONE BUILDING AND ORNAMENTAL STONES. 

There are important deposits of limestone adjacent to 
the railway between Rockhampton and Gladstone and at Mt. 
Etna, north of Rockhampton. Low quarrying costs will allow 
limestone to be obtained in very large tonnages for the 
manufacture of cement and the production of lime for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

Building and ornamental stones of excellent quality are easily obtained. 
The dark grey and compact granite of Gracemere, and the white and varie- 
gated coloured marble from Ulam have been used extensively in important 
buildings in the southern capitals, whilst sandstone obtained locally has 
been used in Rockhampton. White marble from Ulam is being used in 
the construction of headstones. 




BORING ON MICLERE GOLDFIELD, CLERMONT. 
Old fashioned horse powered Whim in action. 
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OIL QUEST AT ROLLESTON. 



According to an official announcement made on 28m 
July, 1948, another £750,000 is to be spent by the Shell 
Company in an endeavour to locate oil in Queensland. The 
company has spent £250,000 since 1940. Nine scout bores 
have been completed in the Rolleston, C.Q. area, and further 
core boring is about to begin. As a result of these operations 
it is expected that a satisfactory site for a deep test will be 
selected. 

The plans now involve certain scout drills and geophysical 
and geological work to locate a site for a deep test down to 
10,000 ft. By 1950, when £1,000,000 will have been spent 
it will be known whether further drilling and exploration will 
be justified. The company concerned, the Shell (Queens- 
land) Development Pty. Ltd. has authorities to prospect areas 
south, west and north of Roma. 




GRANITE BLOCKS AT GRACEMERE QUARRY, 
near Rockhampron. 
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CENTRAL QUEENSLAND 
COALFIELDS 

UNLIMITED QUANTITIES OF STEAM AND COKING COAL. 

For the establishment of secondary industries, coal is in- 
dispensible and the immense coal deposits of Central Queens- 
land are perhaps its greatest asset for this purpose. To 
avoid the high cost of transporting coal and the interruptions 
to production caused by unavoidable delays in delivery, it is 
essential that secondary industries should be established as 
near as possible to the coal fields. 

The Dawson-Mackenzie-Bowen basin extending con- 
tinuously from Baralaba through Bluff to Bowen, a distance 
cf 300 miles, contains unlimited auantities of coking and 
steam coal. The smaller Styx Coalfields supplies an excellent 
gas and steam coal. In Blair Athol with a seam up to 90 feet 
thick, and Callide with a seam up to 60 feet thick, Central 
Queensland possesses also the two largest and most import- 
ant deposits of bituminous coal suitable for Open Cut Mining 
in Australia. 




VIEW OF COAL FACE AT BLAIR ATHOL OPEN CUT. 
Members of Parliamentary Delegation in foreground. 
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Open-Cut mining on a large scale has been commenced 
at two separate places at Blair Athol, while smaller produc- 
tion is being obtained by open-cut mining at Callide in 
preparation for larger developments in the near future. 

The situation of Callide Coalfield, within 60 miles of 
Gladstone and in proximity to the very large underground 
water supplies and rich soils of the Callide River Valley, is 
a factor of importance in the development of secondary 
industries in that district. 



The difficulties experienced throughout the world in ob- 
taining sufficient fuel for transport, industrial, and domestic 

purposes, show that the 
importance of adequate 
coal supplies readily avail- 
able for consumption, 
cannot be over empha 
sised. It is estab- 
lished that Central 
Queensland has adequate 
supplies of all types of 
coal obtainable either 
from underground or 
open-cut mining to meet 
any future requirements. 

For some time Blair 
Athol has been the sub- 
ject of several schemes 
for the large scale exploi- 
tation of the field, with 
the object of providing 
cheaper and more ade- 
quate supplies of coal to 
the Australian consumer 
and developing an export 
trade. The latest is the 
formation of the Central 
Queensland Coal Develop- 
ment Co. Pty. Ltd., a 
Queensland company with 
British affiliations, and 
operating with the con- 
currence of the State 
blair athol open cut. Government. This project 

Broken Coal ready for trucking to Railhead. is pending. 
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Bluff : Three workable seams of coal — 12 feet, 6 feet 
and 4 feet in thickness respectively occur at Bluff, 106 miles 
by rail west of Rockhampton. The coal from the 12ft. seam 
has the following proximate analysis : — 

Moisture 1.0% 

Volatile Matter 1 1 .7% 

Fixed Carbon 78.5% 

Ash 8.8% 

Calorific Value 13,826 British thermal units 

Proved reserves in the Colliery workings are estimated at 
4 million tons and probable reserves within one square mile 
are 50 million tons. 



Baralaba : Several seams of semi-anthracite bituminous 
coal occur at Baralaba. A typical proximate analysis of the 
coal is : 



Moisture 1 .2% 

Volatile Matter 11.1% 

Fixed Carbon 72.2% 

Ash 15.5% 

Calorific Value 12,555 British thermal units 



In an area of 5i square miles at Baralaba it is estimated 
that probable tonnages of coal are of the order of 100 million 
tons in five seams each exceeding five feet in thickness. Of 
this total, 93 million tons are contained probably in two 
seams — 7ft. to 10ft. in thickness. 



Styx : The Styx State Coal Mine at Ogmore is 85 miles 
by rail north of Rockhampton. The production for the year 
1944 was 60,000 tons. A typical proximate analysis of the 
coal is : — 

Moisture 1 .6% 

Volatile Matter 25.4% 

Fixed Carbon 63.6% 

Ash 9.4% 

Calorific Value 13,194 British thermal units 

Blair Arhol : Blair Athol is situated 239 miles by rail 
westerly from Rockhampton. This field contains one of the 
thickest seams of black coal known in the world. The seam 
attains a maximum thickness of 93 feet with overburden 
sufficiently shallow to permit extraction by large scale open 
cut mining methods. During the present developmental stage 
the daily production from two open cuts is about 1200 tons. 
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A proximate analysis of the coal is : — 

Moisture 8. 3% 

Volatile Matter 26.0% 

Fixed Carbon 60.4% 

Ash 5.3% 

Calorific Value 1 1 ,686 British thermal units 

Actual reserves of coal within an area of 1500 acres are 
1 16 million tons with probable reserves in the adjacent area 
of 850 acres, of 90 million tons. 



Callide : The Callide Coalfields is situated 12 miles east 
of Biloela. A coal seam up to 60 feet in thickness has been 
proved and preliminary work to produce coal by open-cut 
mining is in progress. The full extent of the coal seam is 
not known but prospecting has indicated that a very large 
tonnage of coal is available. A average proximate analysis 
of the coal is : — 



Moisture 8.0% 

Volatile Matter 25.5% 
Fixed Carbon 53.1% 

Ash 13.4% 

Calorific Value 10,450 British thermal units 




COAL AT OPEN CUT, CALLIDE VALLEY MINE, BILOELA. 
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Waterpark Creek : Six seams of hydrous sub-bituminous 
coal or lignite ranging in thickness from 5 feet to 27 feet, 
occur at Waterpark Creek, 35 miles by road, north of Yep- 
poon. A typical proximate analysis of the coal is : — 



Moisture 15.1 % 

Volatile Matter 35.1 % 

Fixed Carbon 39.1 % 

Ash 10.7% 

Calorific Value 9,144 British thermal units 



Preliminary testing to establish the value of this coal- 
field is being contemplated. 

Coal has been found in several water bores in the Mul- 
geldie District. 

The Burnett Colliery, three quarters of a mile from Selene 
railway station, in the Monto-Mulgeldie district commenced 
operations recently with an inclined tunnel on a seam 6ft. 
in thickness. A typical proximate analysis of Selene coal 



is : — 

Moisture 4.37% 

Volatile Matter 42.5% 

Fixed Carbon 39.27% 

Ash 14.0% 

Calorific Value 1 1,770 British thermal units 



Coal was first discovered on the Mackenzie River in 1845; 
at Blair Athol in 1864; The Styx in 1887; Dawson River 
(Baralaba) in 1898; and at Bluff in 1904. 

A delegation of Federal Parliamentary members making 
a tour of inspection of developmental projects in Central and 
Northern Queensland paid a visit to Blair Athol in July 1948. 
At the Blair Athol Coal and Timber Mine they saw coal being 
mined by the open cut method on a face 660ft. long by 60ft. 
deep. The mine was producing 600 tons daily but a bigger 
shovel to increase the cutput to 1500 tons daily was under 
order. 

At the Blair Athol Open Cut the face is 1000 ft. long with 
70 ft. of coal, deepening to 90 ft. The delegation saw a 
cliff of coal crashing down the bottom cut as an explosive 
charge shook the ground. It was estimated that 4000 tons 
had been thus reduced ready for the shovels and trucks. 

At the same time agents for the Victorian Government 
visited the Callide field to make arrangements for the truck- 
ing and railing of large quantities of coal from that field to 
Gladstone for shipment, the facilities for coal loading having 
been greatly improved by the port authority. 
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CENTRAL QUEENSLAND MINERAL PRODUCTION, 1946. 



The total mineral production from Central Queensland 
for 1 946 was : — 



GOLD :— 

Fine Oz. 

MOUNT MORGAN 49,168 

CRACOW 4,394 

CLERMONT (Miclere) 801 

ROCKHAMPTON DISTRICT 32 

GLADSTONE DISTRICT 15 

MACKAY 8 



SILVER :— 

MOUNT MORGAN 

CRACOW 

MACKAY 



Total 54,418 

Fine Oz. Value. 

17,552 4,460 

8,833 1,969 

681 167 



Total 27,066 £6,596 

COPPER :— 

Tons. Value. 

MOUNT MORGAN 2,697 269,686 

MACKAY 20 2,042 



Total 2,717 £271,728 

COAL :— 

Tons. Value. 

BLAIR ATHOL 161,777 132,414 

STYX AND BLUFF 82,699 90,639 

BARALABA 31,118 22,906 



Total 275,594 £246,013 

LIMESTONE :— 

Tons. Value. 

ROCKHAMPTON DISTRICT 6,155 14,933 

GLADSTONE 275 412 



Total 



MARBLE : 

GLADSTONE DISTRICT 



6,430 

359 



GEMS :— 

ANAKIE 



GOLD 

SILVER 

COPPER .... 

COAL 

LIMESTONE 

MARBLE 

GEMS 



SUMMARY. 

73,933 fine ozs. 
27,066 fine ozs. 
2,717 tons 
275,594 tons 
6,430 tons 
359 



£15,345 

£5,904 

£1,735 



£585,646 
6,596 
271,728 
246,013 
15,345 
5,904 
1,738 



Total 
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£1,132,967 



SECONDARY INDUSTRIES 



o 

Whilst a considerable amount of development has taken 
place in the field of secondary industry, Central Queensland 
has great hopes of the future from the "decentralisation of 
industries" policies of both State and Federal Governments. 
It aspires to play a much greater part in the processing of the 
various primary products of the district. 

The Central Queensland Meat Export Company's works 
hitherto has been mainly concerned with meat packing, but 
expansion is foreshadowed which will enable it to treat more 
extensively the pig, poultry, pineapple and general farm pro- 
ducts of the district. 

There has long been an agitation for Rockhampton to be 
made a wool disposals centre, and this has been advanced to 
the point of the Commonwealth Government agreeing to call 
tenders for wool appraisement and storage buildings, provided 
an assurance is received that they will be availed of by the 
wool interests — buyers, brokers and sellers. 

Hundreds of thousands of hides are exported from the 
district annually and it is held that some of the processing 
of this raw material should be conducted here. Mangrove 
bark used for tanning abounds in the district. 

All the essentials to cement production are to be found 
m close proximity to rail communication. 

Pyrites, a by-product of the Mount Morgan mine, now 
going to waste, is available for the making of sulphur, an 
essential requirement in the manufacture of fertiliser. 

In the region of Port Alma the existence of brines suit- 
able for chemical manufactures has been established. 
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The presence of extensive coalfields, the vast area avail- 
able for rural production and the unlimited water supply 
provided by the Fitzroy River (above tidal influence) hold 
every promise of a great industrial centre being developed in 
future years. 

In the meantime the meatworks represent Central 
Queensland's main claim to secondary industry, though there 
are other activities, including the Glenmore Cotton Ginnery; 
several butter and cheese factories conducted by the Port 
Curtis Co-operative Dairy Association; O'Shanesy's brick- 
works, Kalapa, which supplies Central Queensland's require- 
ments in bricks and tiles manufactured from a high class 
iocal shale; Fitzroy Pottery Works at North Rockhampton; 
Port Curtis Animal and Poultry Food Processing Factory, 
Rockhampton; Redleaf (Denham Bros.) Fruit and Food Pro- 
cessing Factory, Rockhampton, a large purchaser of local 
orchard products; Conaghan Bros., Bacon Factory. There are 
also a number of smaller enterprises. 

Openings are considered to exist for factories engaged in 
the Clothing, Furnishing and Foodstuffs Trades. 




CENTRAL QUEENSLAND STOCK FOODS SOCIETY LTD. FACTORY 

at Rockhampton. 
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The C.Q.M.E. Company draws its supplies of fat cattle 
and sheep from the pastures of the Central Division of the 
State. Pigs and calves are drawn from the Dawson and 
Callide Valleys and frcm the farming districts around Rock- 
hampton and Mackay. 

In addition to the processing of beef, mutton, veal and 
pork, for export chilled, frozen or in the cans, the company 
cures hams and bacon for local consumption and receives 
eggs for export to United Kingdom in shell or as egg pulp, 
and supplies a large area of Central and Northern Queens- 
land with fresh eggs. The entry of the company into the egg 
business some years ago has stabilised the market and the 
industry has prospered. With closer settlement in the farm- 
ing areas around Rockhampton and in the Dawson and Callide 
Valleys, the prosperity of the district is increasing apace, 
potentialities are such that the needs of a much larger popu- 
lation will be supplied in the not distant future. 



Details of the activities of the Gladstone meatworks will 
be found in the section of this booklet devoted to Gladstone 
township. 




MT. MORGAN BLISTER COPPER 
ready for railing to refinery. 
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NUMBER AND VARIETY OF INDUSTRIES. 





1 


Total 


Value of 


INDUSTRY. 


Factories. 

1 


Workers 

1 A \ 


Output 




No. 


No. 


£ 


Boiling-down, Fellmongering 






732,001 


and Woolscouring 


6 


142 


Joinery 




60 | 


43,287 


Sawmilling 


21 I 


214 


1 54,394 


Engineering (inc. Railway 






1 ,007,702 


Workshops* 


8 


850 ! 


Galvanised Iron Working & 








Tinsmithing 


4 


108 ! 


1 80,032 


Bacon & Meat Preserving 


3 


1,579 ! 


2.892,229 


Butter 


5 


107 | 


1 ,066,668 


Brewenes, Aerated Waters, etc. 


18 


145 | 


1 45,004 


Ice & Refrigerating 


19 


37 | 


21 ,709 


Biscuits, Cakes, Bread 


30 


174 


247,225 


Boot Cr Shoe Making & 








Repairing 


19 


38 | 


13,480 


Clothing Gr Tailoring, 








Dressmaking & Millinery 


24 


21 1 


81 ,61 7 


General Printing & 








Bookbinding 


5 


61 I 


35,503 


Newspapers 


o 


JO | 


4Q Q3£; 


Coach & Wagon Building 








& Repairing 


5 


9 


4,1 16 


Motors, Cycles, Motor Body 








Building & Repairs 


72 


375 


238,503 


Furniture & Cabinet Making 


10 


82 | 


59,447 


E'ectric Light & Power 


10 


92 | 


121,713 


Other Industries 


40 


1.054 


324,667 


TOTAL 


316 


5,396 


7 859,233 



(A) Period of Operation. 



Government Statistician's Office, 
ROCKHAMPTON. 12th May, 1947. 
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CAPRICORNIA REGIONAL 
ELECTRICITY BOARD 



Constituted under "The Regional Electric Authorities Act 
of 1945" as one of the instruments responsible for the ex- 
tension and co-ordination of electricity supply throughout 
Queensland, the Capricornia Regional Electricity Board com- 
menced to operate with preliminary powers in January, 1946, 
to plan for the development of the Region, and to place orders 
for machinery for a new central generating station. 

The Region embraces the City of Rockhampton, the Town 
of Gladstone and the Shires of Fitzroy, Livingstone, Broad- 
sound, Mt. Morqan, Banana, Duaringa, Monto, Calliope and 
Miriam Vale. Of the Board of seven members, one member is 
nominated by the State Electricity Commission, and the 
remainder by local authorities or groups of local authorities 
within the Region. 

Becoming an operating electric authority on 1st July, 
1946, the Board absorbed the electricity undertakings of the 
Rockhampton City Council, the Gladstone Town Council, and 
the Monto and Mount Morgan Shire Councils. 

The Board functions closely in association with the State 
Electricity Commission which is charged by the Queensland 
State Government with the responsibility of co-ordinating 
the activities of all Regional Electricity Boards and other 
Electric Authorities within the State. The State Electricity 
Commission is responsible to the Minister for Electrical 
Development for supervision of developmental plans and 
operations of the Board. 

Realising that the heavy capital charges necessarily in- 
curred in establishing a central generating station and main 
transmission lines would adversely influence tariffs until such 
time as the construction of the distribution and reticulation 
network enables sufficient load to be connected to make the 
capital expenditure fully productive, the State Government 
has provided for a subsidy on annual losses on operations in 
the early years after the new generating station comes into 
operation so that tariffs may be stabilised. In the meantime, 
to assist rural development, subsidy of up to 33.1/3% is 
granted on interest and redemption payments on account of 
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capital expenditure for the construction of certain main trans- 
mission lines and rural reticulation. In a further endeavour 
to reduce the margin between city and rural tariffs, the 
Board has decided that the cost of construction of main 
transmission lines shall be a charge on the whole undertaking, 
instead of on the areas they serve. 

Fortunate in the rich coal resources of Central Queens- 
land, the Board is constructing its central generating station 
on the bank of the Fitzroy River at Rockhampton where sup- 
plies of circulating water are adequate for the present and 
the potential capacity of the station. Supplies of coal are 
at present received from the open cut mines in the Blair 
Athol basin. More recently, development has been com- 
menced by open cut methods on the Callide field near 
Biloela, where good steaming coal deposits exist, while ex- 
tensive coal series at Byf ield, near Yeppoon, have not yet been 
exploited. Adequate coal supplies should therefore be as- 
sured for many generations. 

The central generating station, which is being constructed 
at a cost of Eli million has been designed in accordance with 
the best modern practice, and v/ill include coal fired boilers 
and steam turbo-alternators generating from Rockhampton 
via Mount Morgan, Wowan and Biloela to Theodore, and the 




FOUNDATIONS FOR MAIN GENERATING STATION AT ROCKHAMPTON 
for Capricornia Regional Electricity Board, 
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other via Mt. Larcom, Gladstone, Calliope and Many Peaks to 
Monto. The 1 1 kV and 22kV distribution systems on the 
first line will provide the supply to the Mount Morgan and 
Wowan districts, the fertile dairying and agricultural land in 
the Callide Valley, and the rich irrigation lands of the Dawson 
River Valley, and will include the coal bearing areas at Biloela 
and Baralaba. The second line will provide electricity for 
the development of the Mt. Larcom-Bajool dairying districts 
which are also rich in limestone deposits, the Port of Glad- 
stone with its fine harbour ripe for industrial development, 
the agricultural lands of the Boyne River Valley, and the 
rapidly developing Monto district. 

The existing 33kV transmission line to Yaamba which 
provides power for Rockhampton's water supply, and a further 
transmission line to be constructed from Rockhampton to 
Yeppoon will add to the development of the agricultural and 
dairying lands both north and south of the Fitzroy River, the 
coastal resorts of Yeppoon, Emu Park and Keppel Sands and 
their surrounding districts. Supply has already been given 
to extensive limeworks in The Caves area. 

Plans in all irrigation areas will be co-ordinated closely 
with those of the State Irrigation Commission. All trans- 
mission lines are being liberally designed to provide for future 




PLEASURE CRAFT ANCHORED OFF MOTOR BOAT CLUB, 
FITZROY RIVER, ROCKHAMPTON. 
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development to ensure that an adequate supply of electricity 
will be available to industry wherever it is required. 

Existing tariffs compare favourably with those in other 
parts of the Commonwealth, the tariffs in the City of Rock- 
hampton being approximately 10% higher than those in the 
capital city — Brisbane. Whereas construction costs will 
necessitate somewhat higher tariffs in rural areas, the decision 
to make the cost of main transmission lines a charge on the 
whole undertaking — to which reference has already been 
made — and the application of Government subsidy will keep 
rural tariffs within a range attractive both to industry and 
to domestic consumers. State legislation further provides 
for a direct subsidy to an industry where it can be shown 
that differential rates for electricity or other charges would 
prevent the establishment of the industry in an area to which 
it would otherwise gravitate. 

The Board intends to develop a vigorous trading depart- 
ment, and in co-operation with the State Electricity Com- 
mission is exploring all markets both in Australia and over- 
seas to secure an extensive range of domestic appliances 
for consumers in every part of the Region. A particularly 
attractive hire-purchase system with a low interest rate is in 
operation to spread these amenities over the greatest range 
of income groups. 

There can be no doubt that the fulfilment of this scheme, 
embracing as it does a wide availability of power for both 
primary and secondary industries, and bringing within the 
scope of both urban and rural dwellers a greater measure 
of domestic convenience and ccmfort, will provide the neces- 
sary stimulus to accelerate the development of the resources 
with which nature has so liberally endowed the Capricornia 
Region and the Central District of Queensland. 

Originally planned for completion about June 1949, all 
main items of plant for the generating station have been 
ordered and contracts have been let for the construction of 
the buildings, but delays in the supply of essential materials 
make it certain that this date will be extended. 

The acccmpanying map gives an outline of the trans- 
mission and distribution high voltage lines included in the 
first planned programme of rural development, embracing 
the more closely settled areas in the Region. Subject to the 
availability of essential materials and trained manpower, it 
is planned to complete this first programme in approximately 
ten years. However, the present indefinite position in regard 
to deliveries of essential supplies prevents actual dates for 
commencement of supply from being quoted at this stage. 
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THE CAPR1C0RNIA REGIONAL ELECTRICITY BOARD 
AREA OF SUPPLY 

SHOWING MAIN TRANSMISSION LINES INCLUDED IN THE FIRST PROGRAMME 
OF RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
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WORKERS' DWELLINGS AND HOMES 



It will be of interest to intending settlers in Central 
Queensland to have information as to how they may set 
about becoming the owners of their homes. 

Advances are made under the Queensland State Housing 
Acts 1945-56 on easy terms of repayment over thirty years, 
to enable persons of small and modest incomes to erect 
dwelling houses as homes for themselves and families. The 
applicant must be the owner of a suitable building site, but 
it is a condition that he must not already own a dwelling in 
Queensland or elsewhere, and he must undertake to use the 
dwelling, when erected, as a house for himself and his family 
and for no other purpose. 

There is a limitation on cost of £1250 for a dwelling of 
wood or fibro, and £1300 for brick or concrete. The appli- 
cant can select from standard designs or submit his own 




GROUP OF DWELLINGS JUST COMPLETED BY HOUSING COMMISSION 
at Queen's Park, North Rockhampton. 
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TYPICAL WORKER'S HOME 
built under State Workers' Dwellings Act. 

working ground plan or plans and specifications prepared by 
a registered architect. Repayments are made in monthly 
instalments of 9s. 3d. for every £100 borrowed, which in- 
cludes interest at the prescribed rate of 3|d. per cent, per 
annum. 

The Workers' Homes Act is intended to cover applicants 
not in receipt of an annual income of more than £260 after 
rebates therefrcm of the deductions permitted under the 
Income Tax Act. Provision is made for the acquisition of land 
and erection of hemes by the Workers' Homes Corporation, 
the houses to be available to workers as defined by the Act. 
The purchaser of the home is deemed a monthly tenant, the 
purchase price to be paid in monthly instalments, which will 
include insurance, painting, repairs, etc. The purchaser is 
required to insure his life under a scheme designed to pro- 
vide the balance of the purchase money ow'rng in the event 
of his death prior to completing the purchase of the home. 
A deposit must be made of 5 per cent, of the capital cost of 
the home, and other conditions must be complied with by 
the purchaser. As will be seen from the salary limitation 
only persons of small incomes are eligible under this act. 
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REPATRIATION OF SERVICEMEN 



In Central Queensland the Repatriation Department is 
represented by committees at Rockhampton, Longreach, 
Barcaldine and Springsure. These committees deal with all 
applications of ex-servicemen regarding medical benefits and 
attention, pensions, advances for business loans and tools of 
trade, furniture grants for war widows and totally disabled 
and blinded soldiers, certain benefits pertaining to war 
widows' children, expenses incurred by removal of furniture 
and fares, where applicable, artificial limb factory and pas- 
sages to and from Australia of war brides. 

The Ministery of Post War Reconstruction's Rockhamp- 
ton branch acts as a co-ordinating body for all functions per- 
taining to the reinstatement of ex-servicemen, with parti- 
cular attention to the Commonwealth Reconstruction Train- 
ing Scheme. This scheme deals with the training of ex- 
service personnel who come under different categories of 





REPATRIATION TRAINEES AT TECHNICAL COLLEGE WORKSHOPS, 

ROCKHAMPTON. 
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eligibility, for full or part-time training, professionally or 
vocationally. 

Post War Reconstruction matters are dealt with by irhe 
Rockhampton district officer, whose area of control takes in, 
and includes Mackay to Gladstone and west to Longreach. 

The Department of Agriculture and Stock handle the land 
and land settlement matters of ex-service personnel. Em- 
ployment is under the Commonwealth Employment Service, 
and medical benefits of non-war-caused disabilities are a 
matter for the Department of Social Services. The Depart- 
ment of Works and Housing has its War Service Homes 
division for those who build War Service Homes. 

The various ex-servicemen's organizations and the Legacy 
Club all have branches in the city. The R.S.S.A. I.L.A. conduct 
well equipped Club rooms and contemplates building a modern 
hostel and club on a fresh site. 




ANZAC HOUSE, 
Headquarters of R.S.S.A. I. L. A., Rockhampton. 
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IMMIGRATION 



The Governments of the United Kingdom and the Com- 
monwealth of Australia have concluded a Migration Agree- 
ment which provides : — 

(a) Free Passage benefits for British ex-service men and 
women of the 1939-45 war and their dependants — 
wives and children who have not reached the age of 
1 8 years. 

(b) Assisted Passage benefits for other persons normally 
resident in the United Kingdom and who are ac- 
ceptable to the Commonwealth Government. 

AGE LIMITATIONS. 

Under the terms of the Agreement, single persons or 
married persons without children will not be acceptable if 
they are over the age of 45 years. Married persons., if they 
are accompanied by one or more children, may be accepted 
up to the age of 50 years, and in the special case of parents 
who are joining children already established in Australia, the 
age limit may be extended to 60 years. 




BRITISH MIGRANTS 
who arrived in Queensland in August. 
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NOMINATIONS. 



Residents of Queensland may lodge nominations under 
both Free and Assisted Passages Schemes in favour of their 
relatives or friends in the United Kingdom. In completing 
a nomination form nominators are required to give full parti- 
culars of the names, addresses, ages, employment quali- 
fications, Service details, etc. of their nominees and are re- 
quired to indicate whether accommodation will be made 
available to nominees on arrival in this country and the ar- 
rangements, if any, which have been made for the employ- 
ment of nominees here. 

PRE SELECTED MIGRANTS. 

Owing to the present acute shortage of shipping, it is not 
possible to arrange transport from the United Kingdom for 
other than nominated persons with high priority assessments, 
but when there is some improvement in the shipping position 
and housing, which is a difficulty here as it is in all countries 
where during the war years materials and labour had to be 
directed to the war effort, opportunity will be taken to offer 
shipping accommodation to persons who are essential to this 
country because of their employment qualifications and re- 
gardless of any offer of accommodation. 




ANOTHER GROUP OF BRITISH MIGRANTS 
on arrival at Rockhampton. 
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PRIORITIES FOR TRAVEL. 

The highest recommendations for priority shipment of 
nominated persons are allotted to those persons in the United 
Kingdom who are assured of accommodation with their 
nominators on arrival here and who are either essential 
workers for Australian industry or are readily employable. 

SCALE OF FARE CONTRIBUTION. 

Under the Free Passages Scheme costs of passages are borne by the 
United Kingdom Government as part of its re-settlement plans for ex- 
services personnel. 

Under the Assisted Passages Scheme all persons 19 years of age and 
over attract a contribution of £ 1 Sterling and juveniles from 14 years of 
age up to their 19th birthday £5 sterling. Children who have not reached 
their 14th birthday are transported free of cost. The balance of Assisted 
Passage Fees is met equally by 'he Government of the United Kingdom 
and the Commonwealth of Australia. 

Contributions towards Assisted Passages may be made by nominators 
on behalf of their nominees and with current ra'es of exchange, each £10 
contribution is equal to £12/10/- Australian and the £5 contribution is 
equal to £6/5/- Australian. 

FUNCTIONS OF COMMONWEALTH AND STATE 
GOVERNMENTS. 

The Commonwealth Government is responsible for the selection, 
medical examination and transport of migrants from the United Kingdom, 
and, after arrival in this country, the facilities of the Commonwealth 
Department of Labour and National Service are available to new settlers. 

The State Government has within its jurisdiction the functions of 
reception of new settlers on arrival in Australia, temporary accommodation 
in Brisbane while nominees are awaiting transport to their destination 
points, and after-care. 

The State Migration Officer personally meets all ships at the final 
port of disembarkation and escor's new settlers to Brisbane. Accommo- 
dation in Brisbane is available at "Yungaba," the State Migration Hostel 
at Main Street, Kangaroo Point. 

The State Migration Officer deals with all these problems of settle- 
ment which come within the meaning of After-care and in this all impor- 
tant work has the co-operation of The New Settlers' League, an organisa- 
tion which for many years has assisted new-comers to Queensland from 
the United Kingdom and with which are affiliated all the Churches, 
National Societies and Voluntary Organisations. 

FOREIGN MIGRATION. 

Migration frcm countries other than the United Kingdom is a matter 
ccming within the jurisdiction of the Commonwealth Government and all 
inquiries in regard thereto should be addressed to the local representative 
of the Commonwealth Immigration Department at Terrica Hcuse, Adelaide 
Street, Brisbane. 

All particulars relating to the operation of the United Kingdom 
Migration Agreement may be cbtained from the State Migration Officer, 
"Yungaba," Main Street, Kangaroo Point, or Box 464F, G.P.O., Brisbane'. 

Inquiries in the United Kingdom should be addressed to the Agent- 
General for Queensland in London, Queensland Government Offices 
409-410, The Strand, London, W.C.2, or to the Chief Migration Officer 
at Australia House in London. 
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RANGE CONVENT HIGH SCHOOL, ROCKHAMPTON. 
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EDUCATION 



In Central Queensland the free and compulsory scheme 
of State education operates, with provision for the reading 
of selected passages of scripture for such pupils desiring 
religious training. Serving the educational needs of this 
area are State Schools both primary and secondary. In re- 
mote areas where small groups of children can be gathered 
together, there is to be found the one-teacher school in which 
the normal primary school curriculum is taken. 

Where it is not possible for children to attend school, 
tuition by correspondence is carried out by the Primary 
Correspondence School. It has been found repeatedly that 
children taught by the Correspondence School method, are 
well able to hold their own with the children of ordinary 
schools. 

Each year a qualifying examination is held for State 
scholarships. A scholarship is awarded to each primary 
school candidate who gains not less than 50 per cent, of the 
total number of marks, and passes both in English and 
Arithmetic. 
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BOYS' GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ROCKHAMPTON. 



STATE HIGH SCHOOL, ROCKHAMPTON. 



Scholarship holders are free to enter any of the Queens- 
land State High Schools to continue their education to 
University entrance or matriculation standard, without the 
payment of fees. There is also the opportunity offered them 
of attending Grammar Schools (which are State endorsed) 
and Denominational Schools, either without the payment of 
fees, or at considerably reduced rates. In addition to free 
tuition, where the income of the parents or guardians of a 
scholarship holder does not exceed the basic wage, or £50 
per annum per member of the family entirely dependent upon 
them, they are entitled to the following allowances : — 

(a) Scholarship holders who must live away from home 
to attend an approved Secondary School will be 
granted an allowance as under : — 



(An extension is now given on the success at the 
Junior Public Examination). 

First year £52 per annum 1 Extension 
Second year £65 per annum ) Scholarship. 

(b) Scholarship holders who can live at home and attend 
an approved Secondary School will be granted an 
allowance at the rate of £7 per annum. 



First year 
Second year 



£32 per annum. 
£39 per annum. 
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These allowances are granted during the currency of the 
scholarship, or such portion thereof as the income of the 
parents or guardians does not exceed the amount prescribed. 

All scholars frcm the Secondary Schools are eligible for 
admission as students of the Queensland University on 
successfully passing the Senior Public Matriculation Exam- 
ination. There are twenty-five open scholarships now granted 
to the University, and they may be won in open competition 
per medium of this examination. These scholarships entitle 
the holders to free tuition for a period equal to the normal 
duration of the course in the Faculty to which the scholar- 
ship holder has been admitted. In addition, allowances at 
the following rates are paid : — 

Living at home £39 per year. 

Living away from home £78 per year. 

The system of scholarships outlined provides oppor- 
tunities for obtaining free education from the Kindergarten 
stage to the University. 

Specialists in Physical education visit schools in each 
centre, and a comprehensive scheme of training is in prac- 
tice at each school. 

Scholars are periodically examined medically by specially 
qualified doctors, nurses and dentists, and parents are advised 
of any defect requiring additional attention. 




ALLENSTOWN STATE SCHOOL, ROCKHAMPTON. 
Typical of primary Schools in main centres, Central Queensland. 
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In country areas, the children are encouraged to carry 
on their post school activities in rural surroundings and in 
rural industries. To this end, Rural Schools are established 
in suitable centres where the needs of the surrounding 
schools can be met. To these Rural Schools the older pupils 
of surrounding schools come once a week for instruction in 
subjects which are part of the curriculum in Rural Schools, 
that is, elementary agricultural science, woodwork, tinsmith- 
ing, leather work and blacksmithing for boys, and cookery, 
dressmaking, laundry work, fruit preserving, etc. for girls. 
Manual training is also provided in schools other than Rural 
Schools, and in these the instruction is limited to woodwork, 
sheetmetal work and leatherwork for boys, and for girls to 
cookery, needlework and practical housewifery. Travelling 
rail cars are equipped for the teaching of Domestic Science. 
These travel to the more remote centres on the railway line, 
and stay for a period of six weeks, and the children from the 
surrounding schools attend. 

As well as the State High Schools and Technical Colleges at Rock- 
hampton and Mount Morgan, there are two Grammar Schools, one for 
boys and the other for girls, and several Denominational Schools. The 
Technical Colleges give practical and theoretical training in trades for 
boys, and in omestic Science for girls. The High Schools prepare pupils 
for the Junior and Senior Public Examinations. 

In 1946 there were 162 State Schools in Central Queensland, bolh 
primary and secondary. 




PICNIC POINT. 
Popular river reach six miles above Rockhampton. 
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UNIONS AND EMPLOYMENT 



The interests of Central Queensland workers are well 
looked after by their respective industrial unions and by 
Government controlled Labour and Employment Bureaux. 
A branch of the Department of Labour and Industry is 
established at Rockhampton. This is the administrative 
headquarters of all awards, accommodates inspectorial staffs 
and serves as a Labour Exchange. 

Practically all craft unions have branches in the district 
and in addition railwaymen, meatworkers and waterfront 
workers have their own several unions, whilst the Australian 
Workers Union embraces a large membership of unskilled 
and miscellaneous workers. 

Average rates of pay, under the 40 hour week, are 
approximately as follows : 

Per Week. 



Building Trade Craftsmen, exclusive of tool and 

sick pay allowance £8 13 

Builders' Labourers, exclusive of sick pay 

allowance 7 12 5 

Joiners, Machinists, etc 8 7 9 

Truck Drivers, from £6/15/- (graded increases 

thereafter according to size of truck) to 7 3 

Bakers and Pastrycooks from £8/2/- to 8 9 6 

Mechanical Engineering Trade — 

Acetylene Welders 8 14 6 

Blacksmiths 8 14 6 

Coppersmiths 8 11 6 

Pattern Makers 9 3 

Fitters 8 10 

Unskilled Workers, as per Local Authorities Award 6 11 
Shop Assistants, 23 years of age and over — 

Males 7 7 

Females 4 17 6 

Clerical Workers, 23 years and over — 

Males 7 4 6 

Females 5 9 6 



The recognised meeting place of industrial unions and 
Labour political organisations is the Rockhampton Trades 
Hall. The Trades and Labour Council with which is affili- 
ated practically the whole of the unions, when occasion de- 
mands represents the combined unions and plays an active 
part in questions of community interest, in connection with 
which its co-operation is frequently sought. 
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AUCKLAND CREEK, GLADSTONE. 



TOURIST AND SCENIC 
ATTRACTIONS 

Central Queensland has many scenic attractions and is 
favoured with a wonderful winter climate. There are numer- 
ous beaches where safe bathing can be indulged in all the 
year round, whilst adjacent bays and islands afford good fish- 
ing and sailing grounds. The accommodation at seaside 
resorts is able to meet present demands, particularly during 
the winter months, but the islands are as yet unprovided 
with permanent guest accommodation, though suitable ar- 
rangements can be made for camping if desired. 

From Cape Capricorn to Townsend Island, covering a 
coastline of about 100 miles, there is an excellent fishing 
area. Along this stretch of coastline will be found at least 
30 good island fishing grounds with big fish, including deep 
sea mackerel, trout, and many other varieties, often in 
quantity when other areas offer little. 

Trips can be arrangea from Gladstone, Yeppoon, Emu 
Park and Keppel Sands for sportsmen who desire to go to the 
islands or the Barrier Reef for fishing or shooting. Gannets, 
oyster birds, terns, mutton birds and other seabirds are to 
be found in great numbers, and the varieties of fish are both 
numerous and plentiful. 

Amongst the fish abounding on the Barrier Reef and the 
islands to provide sport for anglers and a good living for 
professional fishermen are schnapper, barramundi, red 
emperor, salmon, mullet, garfish, mackerel, whiting, tailor, 
bream, sweetlip, and rock cod. Oysters and crabs flourish 
in these waters, and delectable prawns are caught in abun- 
dance at the lower reaches of the Fitzroy in the winter 
season. The green turtle is found on the islands adjacent 
to the Barrier Reef — some years ago North-West Island had 
a turtle canning factory. The large turtles on Peak Island, 
off Emu Park, and at islands off Gladstone Harbour are a 
novelty to visitors. 

The crocodile is still to be found in the Fitzroy and its 
tributaries. 

Bird life in Central Queensland is abundant. In good 
seasons coastal lagoons and creeks are plentifully stocked 
with wildfowl, the wild duck predominating. The open 
season for wildfowl, under the Native Birds protection laws, 
commences on July 1st each year. In the inland scrubs and 
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on the western downs the scrub and plain turkey offers a 
generous supply of edible game. Quails, wild pigeons and 
other birds are plentiful. Memorable features of bird life 
are the flocks of pink and grey galahs, the white cockatoos 
and vari-coioured parrots. In the western regions emus are 
numerous. 

Central Queensland is rich in marsupial life which has 
assumed a considerable commercial value since the second 
World War, owing to the high prices realised for furs. 
Kangaroos, wallaroos and opossums are in large numbers and 
their pursuit offers remunerative occupation for the ex- 
perienced bushman. So too does the hunting of the dingo, 
for whose destruction a substantial bonus is paid. 

From the southern boundary of Central Queensland may 
be fairly said to begin that extraordinary feature of physical 
geography unrivalled elsewhere in the world. That is the 
great system of coral reefs extending for more than 1000 
miles and known as the Great Barrier Reef. Sandy Cape is 
often given as the limit of southern coral building, but at 
Lady Elliott Island south-east from Round Hill Head, Central 
Queensland, the lighthouse stands on an extensive area of 
thick coral. Coral islets are common a short distance further 
north in the Bunker Group, which merges into the bigger 
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Capricorn Group near Curtis Island and Gladstone, Swain 
Reefs, north-east from Rcckhampton, are the starting point 
of the Outer Barrier. The sea between the mainland and the 
Outer Barrier varies from 20 to 80 miles in breadth, and this 
smooth channel, dotted with beautiful wooded islands, makes 
one of the finest voyages known to travellers. A regular 
boat service is maintained between Gladstone and Heron 
Island where excellent accommodation is available to tour- 
ists. 

It is worthy of note that the Barrier Reef and Islands of 
Central Queensland have great economic possibilities and 
interest, particularly in the development of the tourist trade. 
The provision of boating facilities and accommodation on the 
islands is considered to possess an admirable field for capital 
and business enterprise. 

SEASIDE RESORTS. 

A short train journey, by rail or motor, from Rockhamp- 
ton to Yeppoon, Emu Park, or Keppel Sands affords favour- 
able opportunity to see much of Rockhampton's picturesque 
backgrounds of mountains and the well timbered slopes and 
flats to the Fitzroy River. The ocean front Scenic 
Road, linking Yeppoon and Emu Park, has been described 
by world travellers as one 

of the finest sea front a moonlight camera study. 

highways ever to be seen Taken on North Keppel ls,and - 



by them. 

EMU PARK 

One of the most com- 
pletely perfect seascapes 
in Australia is possessed 
by Emu Park. On a clear 
day 26 islands can be 
seen festooning the blue 
waters of Keppel Bay. On 
a fine night the revolving 
light of Cape Capricorn 
sends its friendly gleam 
across the waters. Turtles 
are found on Peak and 
other islands, where 
oysters abound. Motor 
launch trips can be ar- 
ranged. The surfing 
beaches are free from 
rocky obstructions and 
are surfaced with clear 
hard sand, whilst there is 
an absence of undertow. 




No visit to Emu Park would be counted complete without 
a call at the Sir Leslie Wilson Home for Bush Children, where 
under privileged children of the "outback" are brought so 
that they can be given examination and treatment for dental, 
cpthalmic and nutritional defects. During this time they are 
accommodated at one of the seaside Homes conducted by the 
organisation, a change of environment that is most bene- 
ficial to them in every way. The Bush Children's Health 
Scheme is a peculiarly Queensland institution and owes its 
existence to the interest of Sir Leslie Wilson, former State 
Governor. The funds are provided by public subscription 
with Government subsidy. 

YEPPOON. 

Yeppoon is more fully developed as a township, possess- 
ing such amenities as a District Hospital (administered by 
the Rockhampton District Hospitals Board), a Fire Brigade, 
Chamber of Commerce, Life Saving Club and other public 
and semi-public bodies. In addition to the railway it is con- 
nected with Rockhampton by a bitumen surfaced road. 

Whilst the general contour is in keeping with the adjacent 
coastline, Yeppoon has more bush remaining on its numerous 
hillsides and seaside valleys. The early morning view from 
the high eminence of The Bluff or from the cliff top beyond 
Cooee Bay is very beautiful, taking in wide sweeps of Keppel 
Bay, of the many islands to the striking Double Head, and 
inland over pretty wooded hi I Islopes to ranges towering 
mountainously. One beach offers a remarkably long stretch 
of 17 miles of the hardest kind of sand, which for motor car 
or cycle, offers when the tide is out or at half tide, a splendid 
surface for a fast run that is unexcelled in Australia. 



EMU PARK, A CENTRAL QUEENSLAND SEASIDE RESORT. 
Railway Station and Picnic Reserve in foreground. 



BEACH SCENE AT YEPFOON. 
One of Central Queensland's most popular Seaside Resorts. 

Yeppoon has its fame and prosperity divided between 
seaside attractions and fruit production, owing to its proxim- 
ity to a large orcharding and farming district, which sustains 
a thriving population in all seasons. Byfield, a considerable 
producer of citrus fruits and bananas, lies to the north of 
Yeppoon. Here also grows in profusion in its natural state 
the famous Byfield Fern — a never failing source of interest 
to botanists. 

KEPPEL SANDS AND OTHER BEACHES. 

Keppel Sands and other adjacent beaches are coming in- 
to notice offering all the delights of seaside life. Keppel 
Sands is possessed of an hotel and whilst there is no railway 
it maintains a regular connection with Rockhampton per 
medium of a road transport service. 

Both Yeppoon and Emu Park possess several excellent 
hotels and guest houses and good flats and cottages for let- 
ting purposes. 

At various points along the Scenic Road, a glorious ocean 
front highway linking Yeppoon and Emu Park, as well as in 
both townships, camping sites have been laid out and con- 
veniences provided for those wishing to experience the de- 
lights of a caravan holiday under the most favourable con- 
ditions. 

At the present time there is under consideration a pro- 
posal to incorporate the seaside resorts in a greater Greater 
Rockhampton, the main object in view being to expedite the 
acquisition of electricity, water, and sewerage services, thus 
placing the resorts in a better position to meet the require- 
ments of tourist and holiday makers generally. 
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THE CAUSEWAY, 
YEPPOON — EMU PARK COAST ROAD. 



GLADSTONE AND BARRIER REEF. 



The harbour alone is worth a trip by tourists to Glad- 
stone. A run around its broad waters by motor launch, pass- 
ing on every hand pleasantly wooded islands, with attractive 
beach approaches, is an outing of unalloyed joy. These is- 
lands are set here and there in charming irregularity upon 
the blue and silver waters. 

There are many pleasure resorts in and around the Glad- 
stone harbour where fishing, oystering, or swimming is readily 
available. The nearest beach to the town is at Barney Point, 
where the first settlement was established, and situated about 
one mile from the main part of the town. The most popular 
outside resorts are at South End, on Curtis Island, reached by 
motor launch only, Boyne Island, at the mouth of the Boyne 
River, and Tannum, a little further down the coast. Both 
these places may be reached by motor launch or by road. 
There are a number of seaside cottages erected at all three 
places by Gladstone and district residents, and, at South End, 
there is a public guest house. Each week a number of visitors 
arrive in Gladstone en route to Heron Island, an island on 
the Barrier Reef, situated about 40 miles out in the Pacific. 
Heron Island is served by launch from Gladstone and also 
by flying boat from Brisbane and other points where tourists 
are available. 



TURTLE RIDING. 
Nor'-west Island, near Gladstone 



Heron Island forms part of the Capricorn group of islands 
and is a true part of the Great 
Barrier Reef. Every facility is 
provided for tourists on the island 
and they may also indulge in deep 
sea fishing, swimming, or inspect- 
ing the coral reef which surrounds 
the island and which includes 
some splendid specimens of coral. 
Also within easy distance of Glad- 
stone is the Bunker Group of 
coral islands which marks the 
southern tip of the Great Barrier 
Reef. A feature of the islands is 
the bird life thereon. 




MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 



Rockhampton itself has many scenic features of interest. 
The Berserker Range, with its two tallest points in Mt. Archer 
and Mt. Berserker, rising to 1600ft., throws from its thickly 
wooded heights an evergreen refreshing to the eye. The 
ascent of the Berserkers gives a charming return in the won- 
derful panoramic view and the exhilarating air. 

It is not difficult to vision hundreds of homes built on the 
foothills of the Berserkers in coming generations, and the 
construction of a road to the top of the range would ensure 
a source of scenic delight to Rockhampton residents and to 
visitors. During the war years when large numbers of United 
States troops were quartered near Rockhampton, Mt. Archer 
was occupied as a lookout and signalling station. 

In the lower reaches of the Fitzroy River, Rockhampton 
has a scenic drawcard that deserves wide advertisment. Its 
broad waters are half a mile wide in some places and the 
river trip is full of charm and interest. Low banks fringed 
with mangroves, islands covered with more of the soft green 
of the mangroves, give way to open, light timbered country. 
Then mountain ranges, forest clad arch and semi-circle right 
to the water's edge. At Thompson's Point, 26 miles from 




ROCKPOOLS, BLACKDOWN TABLELAND, CENTRAL QUEENSLAND. 
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Rockhampton, where the Harbour Board's slipways are 
situated, and at Broadmount, where the estuary may be said 
to be fairly established, mountain ranges meet the rivers brim 
with pleasing effect. From Broadmount, looking towards the 
entrance to the river from Keppel Bay, McKenzie Island is 
the centre of a lovely acquatic scene. 

The run to Port Alma, Rockhampton's deepwater port, 
and to Keppel Bay enhances the pleasures of a down the 
river trip. Port Alma is connected with Rockhampton by 
rail. 

There are many beautiful forest belts and arcadian spots 
along the banks of the Fitzroy and its tributaries upstream, 
some of which may be reached by motor vehicle as well as 
by launch. 

Picnic Point, some few miles upstream, is being develop- 
ed as a picnic ground by the Rockhampton City Council and 
is serviced by municipal buses. Similar facilities are to be 
provided at Frenchville, a delightful spot at the Berserker 
foothills, and the development of other beauty spots close 
to Rockhampton is in contemplation. 

Radiating from Rockhampton many varied and interest- 
ing types of country may be visited, all of which are served 
by road and rail. 




WATERFALL ON BLACKDOWN TABLELAND, CENTRAL QUEENSLAND. 
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No visitor would claim to have visited Central Queens- 
land without a trip to the famous Mount Morgan mine. 
Communication with Mount Morgan is maintained by daily 
rail and bus services with Rockhampton. At specified times 
guides are available to show visitors over the workings. 

Continuing from Mt. Morgan by rail or road the Dawson 
and Callide Valley region is reached — an alternative road 
route is available via Westwood, from Rockhampton. This 
vast area, formerly given over entirely to cattle grazing is 
now a flourishing dairying and agricultural district, sustaining 
a considerable population and including the growing town- 
ships of Biloela (seat of the Banana Shire Council), Than- 
gool, Wowan, Theodore (main centre of the Dawson Valley 
irrigation scheme), and Baralaba. 

The Dawson and Callide area is known as the Queensland 
Cotton Belt, by virtue of its leading part in the total produc- 
tion of that crop in the State. 

The Northern Railway 
run to St. Lawrence and 
beyond is highly interest- 
ing. The line at one point 
gives glimpses of the 
Pacific ocean surges and 
passes through some 
especially fine cattle 
country. The State coal- 
mining centre of Ogmore 
is situated in this area and 
the neighbouring city of 
Mackay lies at +he end of 
a ten hour journey by ra»! 
or one hour by air. The 
Queensland Main Reads 
Commission have in hand 
extensive plans for the 
improvement of road 
communication between 
Rockhampton and Mac- 



SUMMIT OF MT. ARCHER (1700 ft.) 
Highest point overlooking Rockhampton. 




THE CENTRAL WEST. 



Given the time, a tour by rail or road may be made over 
the great plains of the Central West, the home of the great 
wool growing industry. Barcaldine, Longreach, Winton, 
Aramac, Blackall and beyond would be included in such 
itinerary. These plains, with their limitless horizons, wonder- 
ful stock raising grasses, the mirage of gleaming lakes and 
the dust storms of the dry periods, the astounding growth 
of the grasses after rain cannot of course be experienced in 
a short visit, but they cannot fail to impress the most casual 
visitor. The curiosities of the underground hot water supply 
derived through bores, and the miracles of the artesian basin 
are always present. 

Prominent in the benefits conferred by the artesian bore 
waters of the Central West is that of their high value in the 
treatment of rheumatic and digestive disorders. The heal- 
ing powers of springs and underground water supplies in older 
countries have been known to Europeans for hundreds of 
years. Artesian bore waters of Central Queensland have 
become noteworthy for the good they have done after a course 
of bathing and treatment. Artesian bore waters are avail- 
able at Barcaldine, Aramac, Blackall, Longreach, Winton and 
other centres. 




RIVERFRONT WALK AND ROTUNDA, 
VICTORIA PARK, ROCKHAMPTON. 
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Winton and other western districts have a climate that 
is favourable to sufferers from chest troubles. The table- 
lands also possess great potential value in this regard, but 
await proper provision for visitors. 

Westwood Sanatorium, a State institution for the treat- 
ment of pulmonary patients, is situated some sixteen miles 
from Rockhampton and has lately come under the control 
of the Rockhampton District Hospitals Board, and is now in 
process of modernisation. 

Caves abound in the Mt. Etna region, approximately 20 
miles from Rockhampton and with artificial improvements 
they could be made a scenic feature of great interest. 

Mount Charlton water filtration works, where Rock- 
hampton's water supply from the Fitzroy River at Yaamba, 
is derived, is three miles from the Caves and 18 miles 
from Rockhampton, on a good road. A visit to Mt. 
Charlton is a most popular outing. No tourist should miss 
this easily accessible vantage ground from which to get one 
of the prettiest pictures of Rockhampton's immediate hinter- 
land. The course of the Fitzroy winds through open forest 
lands and can be followed for many miles, whilst Mt. Etna, 
three parts solid limestone and green-decked for most of its 
massive height, swings into the near view, a faint line of 
distant mountains providing a charming background. 






SHIPPING AT CITY WHARF, ROCKHAMPTON. 
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INLAND ATTRACTIONS. 



Inland the various mountain ranges and tablelands rising 
over 2500 ft. above sea level, contain remarkable peaks and 
bluffs, heavy tropical jungle, and glorious viewpoints. The 
Blackdown Tableland, 100 miles from Rockhampton, and the 
Carnarvon Range with its caves containing evidence of abori- 
ginal art in drawings, are two special points of interest, though 
at present both lack convenient means of access. 

Springsure district is conspicuous for its scenic mountain 
bluffs and quaint formations, the Natural Arch and Virgin 
Rock being notable features. The Peak Mountains, near 
Clermont, contain several peculiarly striking elevations, and 
the Dawes, Calliope and Gelobera Ranges, in which the Cal- 
lide Valley is semi-enclosed, provide some fine scenery. 

Several of the tablelands in the Springsure district and 
the Expedition and Dawson Ranges will make attractive 
pleasure resorts when developed. Their cool exhilarating 
climate would prove especially beneficial to coastal dwellers 
and those whose lives are spent on the hot plains of the 
Central West. 




RACE CROWD AT CALLAGHAN PARK, 
ROCKHAMPTON JOCKEY CLUB'S COURSE. 
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A FAVOURITE WALK MIDST THE PALMS. 



TOURIST BUREAU AT ROCK HAMPTON. 



A branch of the Queensland Government Tourist Bureau 
is established in Rockhampton. In addition to meeting all 
enquiries concerning scenic attractions, transport services, 
accommodation, etc., the branch arranges regular and special 
trips to points of interest. 

ROCKHAMPTON BOTANIC GARDENS. 

The Rockhampton Botanic Gardens are rated by com- 
petent authorities as representing the best tropical arborage 
in Australia, being famed for the rarest specimens of tropical 
trees, shrubs and flowers. Palms, ferns and tropical flower- 
ing plants are in profusion; many trees and plants noted for 
medicinal and commercial properties are to be viewed. 




VEHICULAR DRIVE INTO ROCKHAMPTON BOTANIC GARDENS. 



Should his visit be of short duration the visitor may well 
be perplexed as to where to begin. Alighting from a muni- 
cipal bus after a pleasant drive through Rockhampton's 
residential section — he has a choice of alternative routes — 
his first glimpse of the Gardens may tempt him to at once ^ 
plunge forward for a closer view of the grove of cocoanut 
palms whose graceful plumes waving 70ft. aloft beckon 
invitingly. To surrender to that impulse may find one en- 
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chained, as well as enchanted, for the remainder of the after- 
noon, if the bougainvillea be in bloom, for in these Gardens 
the varieties, running into scores, are unmatched elsewhere. 

Locking westward, the lakelike expanse of Murray Lagoon, 
whose waters lap the boundary fence, is like to be abloom 
with pink and blue water lilies, in a profusion that must be 
seen to be believed. Tea may be taken at the kiosk nestling 
in the shade of giant banyans, and that inspires a wish to 
more closely examine the Soldiers' Memorial, a 66ft. pillar 
of granite, raised in honour of those who served in the first 
World War. Before leaving this section the visitor must, of 
course, see the remarkable specimen of Banyan, a native of 
India, whose branches have grown to more than 150ft. 

There is still much to be seen if anything like an adequate 
comprehension of the Gardens is to be gained. A glorious 
avenue of pines lies beyond the finely laid out vehicular 
drive, and these may be enjoyed without closer examination. 
But that way leads to the fernery, nursery houses and a sec- 




ANOTHER FAVOURED WALK IN THE GARDENS. 
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tion where choice orchids are nurtured. There is still time 
to step across the way to the reserve for native fauna, which 
though not numerously represented includes emus, kangaroos 
and other marsupials, which are a never failing source of in- 
terest to old and young alike. 

if the visit be paid at week-end or holiday, the white clad 
figures of the bowlers, men and women, will be seen at play 
on Athelstane green, situated within the Gardens reserve. 
Like as not the croquet lawn and the tennis courts near by 
will be in occupancy. 

The Botanic Gardens do not alone represent the city's 
parklands. Victoria Park, on the river front, is a pleasant 
half hour's walk, with a delightful river scene to view at the 
end of it. Althogether Rockhampton can boast upwards of 
30 parks and playgrounds, and these are being steadily im- 
proved. Lately street planting of garden plots has been 
undertaken with most pleasing effect. 




MATER HOSPITAL, ROCKHAMPTON. 
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ROCK HAMPTON SCHOOL OF ARTS AND MUNICIPAL LIBRARY. 
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CUSTOMS HOUSE, ROCKHAMPTON. 



CENTRAL QUEENSLAND CITIES & TOWNS 



ROCKHAMPTON. 

Rockhampton is Central Queensland's capital and chief 
commercial centre. It is situated 38 miles up the Fitzroy 
River and lies just within the Tropic of Capricorn. The 
settlement of the Archers at Gracemere in August 1855 was 
the first lead to fixing the site of the future city, but it was 
the Canoona gold rush of 1858 that brought the first sub- 
stantial addition to the population. Many attracted to that 
short-lived discovery, from choice or necessity, decided to re- 
main in the new region in which they found themselves, and 
the nucleus of a considerable settlement was assured. The 
land was surveyed in 1858 and two years later the munici- 
pality of Rockhampton was proclaimed. Rockhampton's 
population established by the Census in (1947) was 34,983. 




ROCKHAMPTON TOWN HALL AND CIVIC CENTRE. 



Rockhampton's founders showed foresight in laying out 
the greater portion of the city in broad streets intersecting 
one another at right angles. The city has long outgrown the 
original plan and the City Council recently appointed a Town 
Planner to take care of future development. The district is 
well favoured in regard to good building stones, including 
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POST AND TELEGRAPH OFFICE, ROCKHAMPTON. 



granites and freestones, with large deposits of marble and 
limestone of remarkable purity not more than 20 miles 
distant. 

Chief among the numerous imposing public buildings are 
the Town Hall and Municipal Administrative Buildings, 
Anglican and Roman Catholic Cathedrals, Boys' and Girls' 
Grammar Schools, Range Convent High School, Christian 
Bros. College, State High School, Customs House, Post 
Office, Supreme Court, General Hospital and School of Arts 
(lately taken over by the municipality and equipped with a 
free reference library) . 

Rockhampton has a very large share of natural advantages 
in its fine scenic position on one of Australia's broadest 
waterways. It nestles within a mile or so of a commanding 
range of forest clad mountains rising on the north-east to 
1500ft. and with the Athelstane Range to the south-west 
making a high residential quarter that enhances the appear- 
ance of the several educational institutions and many private 
homes, and also giving the visitor an easily accessible obser- 
vation height from which to view the city and surroundings. 

Quay Street is an attractive riverfront esplanade. The 
river bank is lined with tropica! shade trees, while the city 
side displays some of Rockhampton's best buildings — the 
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ST. PAUL'S ANGLICAN CATHEDRAL, ROCKHAMPTON. 

Customs House, Harbour Board, leading warehouses, financial 
institutions and hotels. Two bridges span the river and the 
construction of a new general traffic bridge is in hand. This 
bridqe, a steel and concrete structure will have a lenqth of 
2751 ft. and a width of 53 ft. 10 ins., including a 42 ft. 
wide roadway. 

East Street is 1 i miles long and the main business centre 
and thoroughfare, but William and Denham Streets do a large 
share of business and the city's activities are steadily widen- 
ing. This is especially noticeable at North Rockhampton, 
and with the completion of the new bridge a big increase in 
population and business activity is expected in that section. 

All the various sporting and athletic clubs have their 
numerous followers. There are three bowling greens, an 
18-hole golf course and Association tennis courts. Racing 
is conducted by the Rockhampton Jockey Club on its fine 
course on the Northside of the river. The Derby-Cup meet- 
ing at the Carnival in June brings horses and sportsmen from 
all parts of Australia. The Rockhampton Agricultural Society 
conducts a very successful annual show each year in June. 

Rockhampton has two resident Bishops (Anglican and 
Roman Catholic) as well as representatives of all noncon- 
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formist churches. Rockhampton, with immediate district, is 
represented in the State Parliament by three members, whilst 
Central Queensland has a total representation of nine mem- 
bers. 

Several commercial organisations, including Chamber of 
Commerce, Central Queensland Advancement League, Em- 
ployers' Association, and Trades and Labour Council keep a 
watchful eye on commercial and manufacturing developments 
of importance to Central Queensland and Rockhampton. The 
aaiiy news warns ot the city and disuicr are supplied by the 
"Morning Bulletin" and "Central Queensland Herald," both 
published by the Rockhampton Newspaper Company. 

Amongst the institutions functioning on behalf of the less privileged 
section of the community is the Central Queensland Crippled Children's 
Society and the Bush Children's Health Association. The Red Cross Society 
has a permanent establishment and sponsors many activities including a 
blood transfusion club, child minding centre and others of like nature. An 
active branch of the Y.W.C.A. is in existence and plans are in hand for 
the erection of a commodious hostel and club rooms. The Country Women's 
Association also conducts a hostel in the city. There is also a Rotary Club 

Cultural organisations include the Rockhampton Little Theatre, Musical 
Unicn, and Adult Educational Centre. 

The City Council has a creditable record of achievement in the 
provision of amenities to the comrr>"nity and general improvement of the 

city. It has constructed 50 
ST. JOSEPH'S R.C. CATHEDRAL, ROCKHAMPTON. miles of bitumen roads, con- 

ducts a fles; of 50 municipal 
buses (having recently acqui'ed 
all privately-owned lines), pro- 
vides a water supply second to 
none in Australia drawn from 
the Fitzroy River, piped to the 
city from a modern filtration 
plant at Mt. Charlton and re- 
ticulated to consumers on the 
generous allowance of 130 gal- 
lons per head per day. Practi- 
cally the whole city area is 
sewered and the service is being 
extended to other growing areas. 
Town planners have been en- 
gaged to lay down the city's 
future development and archi- 
tectural design has been adopt- 
ed for a modern municipally 
owned hotel. 

The new Town Hall and ad- 
ministrative building in addi- 
tion to being a show piece 
exemplified the great resources 
of the district in that all the 
materials used therein — except- 
ing steel and cement — are 
produced in the district. These 
include bricks, marble, granite 
and timber. 




MOUNT MORGAN. 



This leading mining centre of Central Queensland is situ- 
ated on the Dee River, 24 miles south-west from Rockhamp- 
ton. For several years after its discovery it won fame for the 
remarkable richness of its ore. Today one of Queensland's 
chief producers of gold and copper it is most noteworthy for 
the successful treatment of low-grade ores. The Open Cut 
is an impressive sight to visitors and a source of great in- 
terest to mining engineers. 



MEMORIAL TO SERVICEMEN AND WOMEN 
OF WORLD WAR I. 
Botanic Gardens, Rockhampton. 



Mt. Morgan supports a considerable population and has 
some fine public buildings including Technical College and 
High School, School of Arts, Soldiers' Memorial Hall, Court 
House, and General Hospital. Situated 1200ft. above sea 
level the township enjoys 
a remarkably healthy cli- 
mate and possesses many 
scenic attractions for visi- 
tors other than those re- 
sulting in a visit to the 
mine and works. 

The bougainvillea that 
fringes Stopford Way, the 
mountain road from Rock- 
hampton, is a most im- 
pressive sight whilst the 
lake-like prospect afford- 
ed by the Big Dam sur- 
passes anything of its 
kind in the district and is 
well worth a visit. 

The railway from Rock- 
hampton passes through 
Mt. Morgan en route for 
the Dawson and Callide 
Valleys. 




GLADSTONE. 



Situated on the shores of Port Curtis, a wonderful land 
locked harbour of vast expanse and deep water, the town of 
Gladstone, with an estimated population of 6,000, is 328 
miles north of Brisbane and 70 miles south of Rockhampton. 
Named after the British Prime Minister of the time, the first 
attempt to establish a settlement in Queensland, or Northern 
New South Wales, as it was then named, was made at Glad- 
stone early in 1847, just 100 years ago. The expedition was 
a failure, meeting with its first disaster when the ship con- 
veying the party, the "Lord Auckland," was wrecked at the 
entrance of the harbour. The expedition was led by Colonel 
Barney and landed at Barney Point, named after the leader 
of the expedition. A few years later, a party under the 
leadership of Captain O'Connell, afterwards Sir Maurice 
O'Connell, successfully established a settlement at Barney 
Point. 

Gladstone was declared a municipality in 1863. The 
country was stocked with sheep at first, bur was found to be 
more suitable for cattle and a change was made. There are 
many fine cattle raising properties in the district, and the 
fat cattle exhibit is always a feature of the annual show. 
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MAIN BUSINESS STREET, GLADSTONE. 



In the earlier days much mining activity took place, gold 
being discovered at Calliope, Raglan, Cania, Kroombit, Table- 
land and other places. Copper mining on a large scale was 
carried out for many years at Many Peaks, 60 miles up the 
Boyne Valley. 

The town is lighted with electricity. The chief industries 
are the meatworks, butter factory, fisheries and cold storage, 
sawmill, furniture factories and engineering and motor wor^s. 
The Shell Company of Australia Ltd., has extensive storage 
tanks for petroleum products established at Auckland Point, 
adjacent to the main jetty. 




PORTION OF RESIDENTIAL SECTION, GLADSTONE. 

The Gladstone meatworks plant — taken over from a 
private company by Messrs. Swift Australian Co. (Pty. ) Ltd., 
towards the end of 1934, since when extensive additions and 
improvements have been effected — is equipped to treat a!! 
descriptions of livestock. The kiiiing capacities are Z,:OU 
cattle, 5,000 sheep, 1,000 pigs and 1,000 calves weekly, and 
the works is in continuous operation according to available 
supplies of livestock, drawn from adjacent and far distant 
areas. The works is equipped for the production of chilled, 
frozen, and cured meats, all descriptions of canned meats, 
hams and bacon, sausage and small goods, whilst by-products 
of hides and skins, fats and tallow, protein meat meal and 
fertilizer, and many other items are produced by most modern 
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methods. The company acts as Gladstone Agents for some 
of the oversea shipping lines trading with the port. Over 
800 hands are employed and with an annual payroll of some 
quarter of a million pounds, the works operations annually 
circulate over £1,000,000. 

The Port Curtis Co-operative Dairy Association Ltd., 
which commenced operations at Gladstone in a small way in 
March, 1906, is now the largest association of its kind in the 
State. The head office is at Gladstone and the association 
has modern butter factories at Bundaberg, Gladstone, Rock- 
hampton and Mackay (on the coast), Monto (in the upper 
Burnett) , Biloela ( in the Callide Valley) , and Wowan (in the 
Dawson Valley), with cheese factories at Bracewell (in the 
Mount Larcom area), and Theodore (in the Dawson Valley), 
and an ice cream factory at North Rockhampton. The As- 
sociation also has a half share in the Central Queensland Co- 
operative Stockfoods Society Ltd., which has its factory in 
Rockhampton. An extensive milk trade is conducted at 
Rockhampton and Mackay, the milk being pasteurised and 
distributed in bottles at Rockhampton, as well as being sold 
in bulk to cafes, etc. Piggeries are established at Biloela and 
Monto. Large cold storage facilities are established in Glad- 
stone, to which place all surplus butter is forwarded for ship- 
ment oversea through that port. A sheetmetal department 
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COURT HOUSE, GLADSTONE. 



at Gladstone carries out extensive retinning of cream cans 
and other utensils and manufactures refrigerators for com- 
mercial enterprises and for the use of dairymen for storing 
cream on the farm. The Association purchases for resale to 
the dairymen the bulk of their requirements and has recently 
opened stores at Monto, Biloela and Wowan, which, for the 
time being, are carrying stocks of hardware lines only. Several 
important agencies for agricultural machinery have been 
undertaken and salesmen and mechanics are working the 
large territory covered by the activities of the association. 

As an indication of the growth of the Association's butter 
production, in the first year of operation there were 32 sup- 
pliers and less than four tons of butter was manufactured. 
For the year ended 30th June, 1946, suppliers totalled 2734 
and 5720 tons of butter were manufactured. Due mainly to 
drought conditions existing over the past few years, this was 
considerably below the peak year of 1939 when there were 
3448 suppliers and 9302 tons of butter were manufactured. 




YARWUN TOWNSHIP. 
Typical Central Queensland bush settlement. 
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SORTING THE CATCH. 
Fishing off Central Queensland Coast. 



The Gladstone Fisheries and Cold Stores Ltd., which now 
acts as agents for the Fish Board, handled 360,000 pounds 
of fish during the year ended 30th June, 1946. The Com- 
pany supplies the ice requirements of fishermen operating 
from the port. 

The main shipping centre is the Auckland Point jetty, 
which can accommodate two overseas vessels. Large storage 
sheds are erected on the jetty and provision is made for the 
dumping of wool, a considerable quantity of which is brought 
from Central Western Queensland for shipment through the 
port. There is also an electric crane, utilised chiefly for the 
loading of coal, and provision is also made for loading horses 
which a few years ago were shipped in numbers to India and 
the Netherlands East Indies. Other exports include the 
products of the meatworks and butter factories. The prin- 
cipal line of imports is petroleum products in bulk, Gladstone 
being the distribution centre for Central Queensland. 

Gladstone is situated on the main north-south railway 
system, and a branch railway runs from Gladstone through 
the Boyne Valley to Monto, and this railway continues on 
through Gayndah and other centres, rejoining the main 
coastal railway again south of Maryborough. The Boyne 
Valley and Monto areas are rich farming districts. 
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This region, until about 20 years ago, was composed of 
large holdings utilised for cattle raising, but it is very rich 
country eminently suitable for closer settlement for dairying 
and agriculture, and, since being opened up, has developed 
into one of the richest farming areas in the State. Monto is 
100 miles south west of Gladstone, and situated nearer to 
Gladstone, and to the west, is the Callide Valley area, which 
is also a very rich area, and also over the other side of the 
Dawes range. There is no railway connection with the Callide 
Valley, excepting a round about route via Rockhampton. A 
road service for passengers, goods and mails between Glad- 
stone and the Callide Valley is about to be inaugurated. 

Nearly 100 motor launches of varying sizes are based on 
Gladstone. Most are privately owned but a number are en- 
gaged in licensed fishing and seme are available for hire. A 
motor ferry maintains a regular service between Gladstone 
and South End at weekends and on holidays. There are also 
a number of sailing boats, and the Acquatic Club stages sail- 
ing races on the harbour. 

In August 1948 it was reported that the development of 
a coalfield at Mulgeldie, 100 miles south-west of Gladstone, 
is almost certain as the result of a visit of the Victorian 
Minister for Transport 

(Mr. Kent Hughes) . A giant groper caught in fitzroy river. 



small mine has been 
operating (at Silene) 




since October last. Until jg 



June, 1948, the mine was 
restricted to a daily out- 
put of 40 tons, but a 
number of miners are now 
employed and are stting 
a State record by produc- 
ing a daily average of ten 
tons per man. 

The Burnett Collieries 
Pty. Ltd. claims that the 
Mulgeldie field is large, 
but the reserves have not 
been surveyed. It pro- 
duces good steaming and 
gas coal but none suitable 
for coking. The coal is 
easy to work. A 6ft. seam 
is being operated, but in 
parts the seam is believed 
to be 15ft. thick. 




LONGREACH. 



Longreach, fcr many years the terminus of Central 
Queensland railway system, stands on the Thomson River, 
428 miles frcm Rockhampton. It is the principal town of the 
great wool producing area of the Central West, where the bulk 
of Australia's finest merino wool is grown. In recent years 
it has become an important civil aviation centre, for besides 
being the birthplace of the now internationally known 
Quantas Service it is a fuelling depot for planes arriving from 
and leaving for the Far North and distant points. 

Civically Longreach has developed greatly in recent years. 
Amongst its amenities is a particularly well equipped dis- 
trict hospital. Its broad streets, lined with shade trees, are 
named after Australian birds. It possesses some fine public 
buidlings and business premises. Water supply is derived 
from the Thomson River and from bores. Fruit and veget- 
ables have been successfully produced with irrigation. 

Some years ago a great deal of activity was displayed in 
boring for oil as the strata and geophysical conditions were 
considered to be favourable. Operations ceased with the 
general decline of exploration for oil in Queensland but there 
is a possibilitv of revival with the rpnewed interest in the 
cuest fcr oil that is now ccming into evidence. 




MAIN STREET, BARCALDINE, CENTRAL WEST. 
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BARCALDINE 

Barcaldine, town next in size and importance to Long- 
reach, is on the main western line, 361 miles west from Rock- 
hamptcn. It has played a big part in the development of the 
western pastoral country. It is situated on Lagoon Creek 
and its wide streets are lined with flowering shade trees, 
after which many of the streets have been named. There 
are many substantial public buildings and business premises 
and the private homes are of an attractive type not general 
to western towns. The town water supply is derived from 
the artesian bore which also supplies the town baths and 
other requirements. Sheep is the main stock raising industry, 
but beef cattle and horses are raised. The soil is rich and 
with the aid of irrigation it will grow many crops, fruits and 
vegetables in abundance. 

WINTON. 

Winton is the largest town of the several pastoral centres west cf 
Longreach. It is situated 110 miles by railway norih-west of Longreach 
and 537 miles from Rockhampton. The district has a healthy climate 
whose dry air is beneficial to those with chest troubles. Artesian bores 
supply ample water for the town. The pastoral industry, with sheep com- 
ing first, is the main support of the region. 




MEMORIAL TO THOMAS MJTCHELL, EXPLORER. 

Erected at Blackall to commemorate the Centenary of Mitchell's explorations 

in the Central West. 
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BLACKALL. 

This is the largest western pastoral centre south from the 
main Central West railway line, on a branch line from Jericho 
(360 miles from Rockhampton) which has its present 
terminus at Yaraka. Blackall is on the Barcoo River, 72 
miles from Jericho. As the streets of Longreach are named 
after birds, Barcaldine after trees, those of Blackall are called 
after flowers. Artesian bore water provides an adequate 
supply. The black soil is suited to market gardening, 
citrus fruit and grapes. English potatoes have been pro- 
duced in quantity. Blackall is the centre of an extensive 
sheep growing region. Last year the town conducted a 
commemorative celebrations to mark the centenary of Sir 
Thomas Mitchell's first exploration of the region. A special 
commemorative stamp was issued by the Royal Geographical 
Society. 

EMERALD. 

Emerald is 166 miles west of Rockhampton on the Central 
railway. It is an important railway junction with branch 
lines to Capella, Clermont and Blair Athol in the north-west, 
and Springsure in the south. Outside the employment pro- 
vided by the railway, sheep, cattle and horses are the main- 
stay of the district, but the agricultural possibilities of 
Emerald district always have been rated highly. Cotton, 
wheat, maize, pumpkins, citrus fruits, grapes, melons and 
pineapples have from time to time been produced in quantity. 
Town water supply is derived from the Nogoa river. . 

CLERMONT. 

This town is situated on Sandy Creek, 239 miles by rail 
from Rockhampton and 74 from Emerald. It has a colorful 
history, and is the centre of varied sources of pastoral, coal 
and mineral wealth. Early it was a copper producer of 
importance. Later gold was discovered and many claims are 
svill being worked at Miclere. Extensive coal deposits exis 
at Blair Athol 12 miles distant, and present indications are 
that it will become one of the Commonwealth's biggest pro- 
ducers of coal by the open cut merhod. In addition, Cler- 
mont is the principal town in a wide sheep and cattle raising 
area. It's soil is suited to the growing of vegetables and 
fruits. 

SPRINGSURE. 

This is one of the earliest inland towns established in 
Central Queensland, and is 205 miles by rail from Rock- 
hampton and 40 from Emerald. Placed 1057 ft. above sea 
level, rugged mountains with peaks and bluffs of peculiar 
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formation give Springsure district unusual scenic charms, as 
well as an invigorating climate. Cattle raising is the chief 
industry but there is much good argicultural land in the dis- 
trict. The Springsure-Carnarvon area was one of those 
selected for oil exploration some years ago, and it is con- 
sidered to possess geophysical features favourable to the 
presence of flow oil. At the present time the Shell Com- 
pany is conducting extensive drilling operations at Rolleston 
with a view to thoroughly testing the region for flow oil. 

Another valuable asset possessed by the district is a large 
area of country suitable for agriculture including peanuts 
and grain sorghum. 

The advent of the British Food Mission and the pending 
developments at Blair Athol are expected to have a big in- 
fluence on the future of Clermont, Emerald, Capella and 
Springsure, all of which are situated in this region. 

OTHER PRINCIPAL CENTRES. 

There are several other towns of importance in Central 
Queensland, including Biloela, principal centre in the 
Dawson-Callide Valleys. This town has made rapid progress 
in the past 20 years, has one of the largest butter factories 
in the Division, is the seat of the Banana Shire Council and 
the District Hospital. This is the main centre of Queensland's 
cotton production, dairying is conducted on a large scale and 
the soil is suitable for fruit and wheat growing and all types 
of agriculture. The newly opened Callide Coalfield is within 
a few miles of Biloela. 

Other Dawson-Callide Valley towns of note are Thangool, 
Wowan, Theodore, a model township designed to be the 
principal centre of the Dawson Valley I rrigation^scheme, and 
Baralaba, a coal mining centre. 

On the North Coast Line the township of St. Lawrence 
(107 miles from Rockhampton) is the main centre of a big 
cattle growing district, and Ogmore (85 miles from Rock- 
hampton) principal outlet for the Styx coal mining region. 

Mt. Larcom, between Rockhampton and Gladstone, 
Miriam Vale and Rosedale, south of Gladstone — all three in 
good dairying and agricultural districts. 

On the Central Western Line there are many considerable 
townships, mainly dependent on the pastoral industry, and 
railway traffic. 

Away from the main line the principal pastoral centres 
are Tambo, Isisford, Aramac, Jundah, and Urandangie. 
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